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“How we Blackfeet were saved 





* NE winter we came near starvation. Our 

braves hunted over the plains for the 
frozen heads of buffalo they had killed early in 
the fall. They chopped the skin from the tops 
of the heads and our mothers cooked it for food. 
We were saved by finding a herd of mountain 
sheep which had been driven down into the foot- 
hills by the big snow. We slew the entire herd 
and ate them on the spot. On many occasions 






The Pontiac. Stylish light grey, 
khaki or white with snappy-looking 
dark grey “saddle.” 


The Relay. Rubber cleats on 
soles accustom your feet to “off 


ball shoes. 
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in the year of the Big Snow’ 





Told by 
Buffalo Child Long Lance 


Blackfoot Indian Chief. Trick rider 
with Buffalo Bill. Tackle, Carlisle 
football team. Captain, World War 
(wounded, decorated for bravery). 
Author of ‘‘Long Lance.’’ 











like this, our lives depended on the endurance 
of our legs and feet in hunting game for food. 

“Tn our primitive life nothing was more im- 
portant than our feet. I wonder if the white 
race would not be sturdier if they took better 
care of their feet in childhood—by wearing shoes 
that allow free exercise of the foot and leg muscles. 


“As for myself I always wear rubber-soled 
canvas shoes on the stiffest climbing and the 
longest hiking I do, whenever the weather per- 


mits. They are most like moc- h p 


casins in strength-building of 
all modern shoes.” 


Mates Goodrich Sport Shoes are scientifically 
made to protect the foot against injury without 
stopping muscular development. 


The moccasin-grip instep prevents flat feet. The 
hard-gripping soles and heels prevent slipping and 
body jarring on hard ground. They come in 20 snappy 
models to suit particular men, boys and girls. De- 
mand them by name—be sure of getting the best that 
Indian lore and modern science offer you. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, Ohio; Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


"Sport Shoes 
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THE SCHOLASTIC again assumes its happiest 

role—that of sponsor to the creative spirit of the 
American high school boy and girl. Herein are con- 
tained a small portion of the poetry and prose and art 
which twenty thousand high school students sub- 
mitted for competition in the Scholastic Awards. 

For the high excellence of this material, its diverse- 
ness and wide range, and the authentic talent which 
it manifests, THE SCHOLASTIC claims no appro- 
bation, since in its fashioning it had no share. But its 
presence here testifies to the success of the impulse by 
which the Scholastic Awards and the Student-Writ- 
ten Number are motivated: to nurture and aid to 
grow the vital spark of self-expression inherent in 
youth. Such an impulse is not only one of the high 
aims of formal education; it is essential to the full de- 
velopment of the individual as an intelligent and 
sensitive human being. 

We should like to re-state here a factor which the 
fine quality of the work in the Student-Written Num- 
ber may cause to be momentarily overlooked. It is as 
much our desire to stimulate not only the student 
whose accomplishments already bear the stamp of 
great talent or genius, as to reveal to the average 
student the opportunities for increasing his appreci- 
ation of the various artistic media, by becoming better 
acquainted with them, and making the fullest possible 
use of them. It is with a sense of deep gratification 
that we note the fulfilment of this desire. 

The proportions to which the annual contests have 
grown, and the wide-spread interest of educators and 
teachers in furthering the scope of participation, in- 
dicate the position the Scholastic Awards have as- 
sumed in the field of secondary education. To its co- 
workers in this project of broadening the horizons of 
youth, we wish to express our gratitude. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here individu- 
ally those people throughout the country who contri- 
buted so much to the success of the contests this year. 
Among them, sincere thanks are extended to C. Val- 
entine Kirby, Chairman of the Art Committee of the 
Awards; the national committee of educators who 
helped develop the plans for the contest; Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director of the Department of Fine 
Arts, and Andrey Avinoff, Director of the Museum, 
Carnegie Institute. Also, to the local art juries and 


[ this, its fifth annual Student-Written Number, 


Short Story 
Edward J. O’Brien, author and editor of annual anthologies 
of best short stories. 
Blanche Colton Williams, Professor of English,. Hunter Col- 
lege, and editor of O. Henry Prize Stories. 

Grant Overton, novelist, Consulting Editor of Collier's. 
Percival Hunt, Professor of English, University of Pittsburgh. 
Essay 
Robert Cortes Holliday, author of ‘Walking Stick Papers,” 

etc., director, Holliday School of Writing. 

Rev. jane Martin Gillis, authov, and editor, The Catholic 

orid. 

Roger L. Sergel, president Dramatic Publishing Company, 

author of ‘Arlie Gelston,”’ etc. 
GENERAL ART JURY 

C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education for the State 
of Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

Royal B. Farnum, Director of Art Education for the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Will S. Taylor, Head, Art Department, Brown University. 

Ray R. Ensign, Director, Newark Public School of Industrial 
and Fine Art. 

Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Director, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Norwood MacGilvary, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 

Institute of Technology. 

A number of practical considerations regarding the 
prize awards and the contests of this issue may be 
mentioned briefly here. The prizes in the main liter- 
ary and artistic divisions of the Scholastic Awards 
are on the following scale: First Prize, $100; Second 
Prize, $50; Third Prize, $25; Honorable Mentions 
(usually ten). Prizes in special divisions which vary 
from these amounts are indicated with the announce- 
ments of the various awards. The order of names in the 
Honorable Mention lists, incidentally, indicates nothing 
as to order of merit. 

In all cases where the photograph was available, a 
picture of the author is published in connection with 
his work in the major divisions. This work is natur- 
ally confined largely to the prize-winners. On page 17 
will be found pictures of all first, second, and third 
prize-winners in art available, and on page 48 are 
grouped a number of honorable mention students in 
various divisions. Photographs of some studefts ar- 
rived too late for inclusion or were too small or dim 
for reproduction. 

As announced at the beginning of the year, no di- 
vision was established this year in the Scholastic 
Awards for Drama (one-act-plays), it being the feel- 
ing of the editors and judges that results in this con- 


3 . . . . e 
* x4 | the committees of judges listed below, our apprecia- rie , 
4 ? . ° 
tion for time and work- so generously given. peer had - justified its enema Prizes hoes the 
3 as minor divisions for Frontispiece, Historical, Literary, 
LITERARY CONTESTS : : . 
Travel and Economic articles, and Book Reviews are 
» Jad Witter Bynner Poetry Award 





Witter Bynner, the founder, author of “Grenstone 


Poems,” etc. 

Hughes Mearns, Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, author of “Creative Youth,” etc. 

Orton Lowe, Professor of English, University of Miami, and 
Director, Institute of English Education, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Charles Swain Thomas, Professor of English, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. 


poet, 


announced accompanying the examples published. The 
scale is $10 for First Prize, $5 for Second, and $2.50 
for Third. It will be noted that no awards are given 
in the Current Events Division (see page 33), nor 
is any such material published. The only contents of 
the issue not prepared by students are the two regu- 
lar fortnightly reviews of national and foreign affairs 
prepared by the staff. 
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And Both Sound Mind 
and Sound Body 
Demand Sound Feet! 
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Strong, sturdy. 
Exceptional 
value. 
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, om can walk or run only as far as your feet will 
carry you. And they cannot function properly 
in ill-fitting shoes. 

Firestone Canvas Shoes afford the comfort and foot- 
health which comes with correct design and proper fit. 
The two models shown here are typical yy the spe- PR. el 
cialized planning for different demands of wear. all year ‘round. ' 


The Firestone per see is useful the year ‘round. 
Sure-footed, spee ~ f and durable, it keeps the feet com- 
fortable and sound, in general outdoor or indoor wear. 

The Firestone COMMANDER is the athlete’s 
friend. Heavy cleats on sole and heel dig into the 
ground like a caterpillar tread. And the upper part is 
of the soft yet strong moleskin. Reinforce adie 
stayed—a wonder for wear! 

For sports (indoors and out), for general wear for 
everybody, there is the Shoe that is good for the feet 
in the Firestone Canvas line. 
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FIRESTONE 


Look up the Shoe Dealer who a the Mark of 
Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 5 7 ‘ 
Boston: 141 Brookline Avenue 2, chy te 


Quality. It identifies Firestone—the leader in the field. 
w~vS ht— 43 Stations 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
7: 'C Network 
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VERY year the editors of THE SCHO- 

LASTIC and the judges of the Awards 
face the increasingly formidable problem of 
doing full justice to every student who takes 
part in the contests. So far as impartiality is 
consciously possible, they feel the record is 
clear. But they recognize that this is poor con- 
solation to the hundreds of boys and girls 
who may have missed by a hair’s breadth the 
prizes for which they were striving. Obvi- 
ously, only a few can win. Obviously again, 
only a he can have their contributions 
printed. If your name, or your picture, or the 
product of your long and painstaking labor is 
left out, there may be many good reasons why 
that is necessary. Or it may be due simply to 
“Old Man Fallibility,”” who is always hanging 
around editorial offices. 

We print the following rhyme as a salute to 
the great company of those who tried—and 
missed. This poem, written by a “runner-up” 
in the national contest held by Longmans, 
Green for the best novel for young people, 
is reprinted from “The Reader’s Guide” of 
The Saturday Review of Literature conducted 
by Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, one of the 
judges. The reference to the winner in the 

em is to Charles J. Finger, well known to 
SCHOLASTIC readers, who won the first 
prize with a novel called Comrades Cour- 


ageous. 
A Ballade of Losers 
By Marion Hurd McNeely 


Pompey, and Stribling and Dempsey, too; 
Smith (the Happy Warrior one); 
All of my heart goes out to you— 
The people who lost when the race was 
done. 
Juno, by Venus overrun; 
Bryan, known as a failure-fan; 
Second-fiddling is no fun. 
I, I too, am an Also-ran. 


If the contest were gained by a foot or two, 
Or e’en by a neck it had been won, 

I never would feel so sore and blue; 
But by one Finger I was undone! 

(I hope to heavens he drops that “mon™ 
On a losing horse, or a get-rich plan!) 

That prize would take me to Washington. 
But I was only an Also-ran. 


To him that hath shall be given anew; 
That is the way this world is run. 

The Newbery prize that man once drew; 
Two thousand new berries that man has 

won! 

I know that jealousy I should shun, 
And raise my glass to the lucky man, 

But my heart it bleeds for the folk undone, 
For, I, I too, am an Alsovran. 


Judges, now that your task is done, 
Answer me this, as man to man; 
Wouldn't you like to see things won 
Now and then, by an Also-ran? 


We won't blame any of our student con- 
testants if they feel like that. We would “like 
to see things won now and then by an Also- 
ran.” And we have found that a good many 
“Also-rans” have a way of coming back and 
striking higher in future years. Remember 
this: No piece of honest work, whether it 
wins a prize or not, is ever a loss. 
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A National Shrine 


By Kathleen Watson Craig 
Ghent Preparatory School, Norfolk, Va. 


NE of the most picturesque spots in America 

is Cape Henry, Virginia, the landing-place 
of the first permanent English settlers. Cape 
Henry is one of the two capes standing at the en- 
trance to beautiful Chesapeake Bay and is so 
situated that it is washed on its eastern side by 
the billowy Atlantic and on its northwestern side 
by the milder waters of the Bay. One of the wild- 
est and most fascinating points on the coast, it is 
like a bit of the Great Desert, the surface made 
up of irregular lines of sand-dunes of various pro- 
portions, many of which are dotted here and 
there by clumps of Virginia pines. 

In its resistless march through the centuries, 
the largest dune is gradually covering a forest. It 
is without tree or other growth to make or mar 
its singular beauty, but stands out in bold relief 
against the sky. From the top a magnificent 
view may be had of the sea. This majestic sand-hill is gradually rearing its 
white head nearer and nearer the blue above, for the little Government 
look-outs placed here during the war now show only a suggestion of a roof 
sticking up here and there like a ledge, and breaking the otherwise smooth 
face of the dune. It seems as though the forces of nature, resenting the 
neglect of man, are slowly but surely building a great monument on this 
historic spot. For the records show that the Christian cross was planted on 
a dune at Cape Henry by the Reverend Robert Hunt and others, on April 
26, 1607, seventeen days before these Englishmen made the first permanent 
settlement at Jamestown, on May 13, 1607. 

At that time war-whoops resounded through the forest, and the colon- 
izers of James I were soon forced to seek the protection of their ships. Not, 
however, before they had gone through the ceremony of claiming the land 
for the crown of England and planting the cross. It is said the Indians had 
gathered for am oyster roast and lost no time in driving the strange in- 
truders from their shores. 





The great Dune at Cape Henry, which is slowly swallowing up a forest. 


The old lighthouse at Cape Henry with a crowd gathered at its base for the annual 
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har 
cross-planting observance. 


Today a wide smooth-surfaced highway ex: 
tending from Norfolk through Cape Henry runs 
past the old lighthouse, the first one built in the 
United States by the Federal Government. This 
was in 1792 and it is said that it was so placed 
by order of President Washington to mark this 
spot, and to guide the ships of all nations into 
the safe harbor of Hampton Roads. 

The ceremony of planting the cross on the dune 
at Cape Henry is now appropriately observed on 
the 26th of April each year, by a service of pray- 
er and thanksgiving. Groups of patriotic citizens, 
standing in the natural ampitheater at the foot of 
the old lighthouse dune, bow their heads in grati- 
tude to Him who safely guided the Susan Con- 
stant, the Goodspeed, and the Discovery to these 
shores. Last year Governor Byrd and his staff 
came down from Richmond and joined with local 
representativees of both Army and Navy in an 
interesting program at the Woman’s Club of 
Norfolk, after which a long line of automobiles 
carried a gathering of Episcopal clergymen and 
representative laymen to the sacred spot. This 
year, President Hoover may be in attendance as 
well as the governors of North Carolina and of 
Massachusetts. A well-organized movement is 
now under way to establish here a permanent 
national shrine. 





Frontispiece Awards 


First Prize: Kathleen Watson Craig, Cheat 
Preparatory School, Norfolk, Va. 


Second Prize: Cora Trefz, Arsenal Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Third Prize: Victor Longoria, San German 
(Porto Rico) High School. 


Honorable Mention: Harold E. Mahoney, 
Fostoria (Ohio) High School; Kathleen Wag- 
goner, Morgantown (W.Va.) High School; 
Matilde Rivera, San German (P.R.) High 
School. 
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The Negro Swan 


By Helen Carey, Francis T. Nicholls Vocational School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


First Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards 


ee have made the acquaintance of the characters of 
this story before. The kindly old knight, Sir Roger 
de Coverley, the Sphinxlike widow, Leonora, and the fop- 
pish beau, Will Honeycomb, were introduced to the read- 
ing public in the Eighteenth Century by Addison and 
Steele in their Spectator papers. This is a further ac- 
count of the fickle widow. 

Leonora was sipping her morning chocolate in bed, 
propped up on pillows while she received a morning visitor. 
Her hair curled in prettily arranged disorder and her 
brocaded dressing gown hung in carefully draped folds 
around her shoulders. A black patch in the shape of a 
crescent adorned her lavishly whitened brow just over the 
left eyebrow. A similar patch in the form of a star lay 
at the corner of her mouth, and as she smiled and frowned 
it sailed up and down like a shooting star lost in the milky 
way. She had awakened in no good humor, for on the 
preceding evening she had lost five guineas at Crimp. It 
was worth some exertion, however, to hear the choice mor- 
sel of gossip which Mrs. Spitely always brought. 

“Tis pity you should ha’ missed the reception at Lord 
Thoresby’s yesterday eve,” purred Mrs. Spitely. 

“Perhaps ’twas,” smiled Leonora. “But I ha’not in a 
twelve-month enjoyed such a game of Crimp as at Lady 
Hectick’s. The poor dear was quite sour at the loss of 
her pet monkey that jump’d from her window. I, too, 
ha’ known such grief when my wee poodle chilled because 
silly Phoebe forgot his coverlet.” 

“Did luck favor your hand at the deals?” 

“Oh yes,” lied Leonora, 


Teacher, Miss Violet O'Reilly 


this one, but it seems as if he had fled even your charming 
entanglements. As you fancy, I speak of Will Honey- 
comb. Our good Queen Anne takes a most uncommon 
liking to his presence, and it ha’ been announced that he 
will be knighted in the month!” 

Leonora boiled inwardly but she maintained her set 
smile outwardly. On the preceding afternoon she had 
rejected Will’s proposal of marriage. Then, he had been 
a moderately circumstanced beau, and she a rich widow. 
Will was charming and handsome, but she had thought of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, the old country squire who never 
failed to petition her to return with him to his country 
estate whenever he came to town, which was at least once 
a fortnight. The squire was a bit eccentric, but the title 
of Lady held a fatal allure. Love entered not at all into 
the selection of her spouse. Her deceased husband had 
been chosen for his money. It was not in Leonora’s nature 
to love anyone but her self. The knighting of Will changed 
the horizon. The Queen would undoubtedly bestow a hand- 
some settlement upon him. Then he would be one of the 
richest as well as the most handsome of all the beaux in 
London. 

Mrs. Spitely left soon after she had delivered her newsy 
morsel, and Leonora proceeded to dress for the Queen’s 
garden party. 

“Phoebe,” she called pettishly, “fetch my wine colored 
silk sattinet gown and petticoat!” 

“Ay ma’am,” piped Phoebe, bringing the dress and help- 
ing Leonora to arrange the commode over her hair. “Will 

madam wear her sapphire 








without the flicker of an eye- 
lah. “I won full fifteen 
guineas. Sir Hectick says that 
one so blessed with luck in love 
should not be also favored by 
the cards.” 

“Speaking of love ’minds me 
of an interesting bit that flavor- 
ed the tea at Thoresby’s,“ 
drawled the gossip temptingly. 
“It concerned affairs of one 
who of all beaux has the most 
successfully ’seaped the most 
persistent of the belles.” 

“Could it be Nicholas Gim- 
crack, or Jack Pudding, or 
Wilks Pinketham,” mused 
Leonora aloud. “These. beaux 
are so flighty one ne’er knows 
their next action.” 

“Twas thought you would 
be inform’d of the actions of 





Short Story Awards 


First Prize ($100): Helen Carey, Nicholls Vocational 
School, New Orleans, La. (“The Negro Swan”). 

Second Prize ($50): Louise DesJardins, St. Vincent 
Academy, Helena, Montana (“Christopher and the 
Rose Quartz Figures”). 

Third Prize ($25): Eugene Skinner, Stivers High 
School, Dayton, Ohio (“Dull Night”). 

“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came” by 
Charles A. Brady, Canisius High School, Buffalo, New 
York, was unfortunately disqualified because it ex- 
ceeded the announced length limit of 3000 words. 

Honorable Mention ($10 each): Kenneth Hopewell, 
Kirksville (Mo.) High School (“This Weakness”); 
Robert Stewart, Washington Senior High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, (“Futile Sun” and “Conflict”); Norma 
Aronson, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 
(“Dream Street’); Paul A. Little, Dryden (N. Y.) 
High School (“A Man Named Brownie”); Ruth M. 
Gibson, Butler (Pa.) High School (“Beyond the Hori- 
zon”); Viola Gilleland, Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Wash. (“Temple Bells”); Helen Goldbaum, Forest 
Ave. H.S., Dallas, Tex. (“Emile”); Betty Blasing, John 
Marshall H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. (“The Pendulum 
Swings”); Kingsley Karnopp, New Trier H.S., Win- 
netka, Ill.(““The Gold of San Mateo”); Cornelia Amoss, 
George School,Pa. (“Because They Were Human”). 
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brooch with this gown?” 

“I fancy so,” the mistress as- 
sented, “ ’though there be some 
I think who know my jewels 
by heart. I would give them 
to you to wear at hot cockles 
with your gangling swain, had 
I the great pearl necklace and 
a couple of silver bracelets set 
with jewels with which Sir 
Roger was entrusted by his 
mother. Were I to be Lady de 
Coverley they should be mine, 
but the old country bumpkin 
has sworn that otherwise I 
shall ha’ them only after he is 
deceased.” 

Three of the clock found the 
Queen’s garden party in full 
sway. Beaux bowed and smiled 
widely to show their whitened 
teeth. At intervals, some took 
out a pinch of snuff and ex- 
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hibited the miniature of their latest loves that graced the 
jewel studded covers of their snuff boxes. Their high 
heeled shoes rivaled those of the belles. The older ones 
wore their jackets open breasted to look youthful and only 
appeared ridiculous. They stood in groups, retelling the 
choicest stories of the Cocoa Tree, the Boar’s Tooth, and 
other of the coffee houses. Quite a number were scattered 
among the groups of belles. The ladies wore their most 
cathedral-like headdresses. Gowns of Isabella color flaunted 
velvet petticoats of green and flowered gold, and glimpses 
of feminine feet revealed them sheathed in brilliant silk 
stockings and shod in silver laced slippers and clogs. The 
scents of Orangery, Gensa, and Romance vied with the 
haunting perfumes of Frangipand, Nerol, and Tuberose. 

Among the crowd, a feminine figure in wine colored silk 
sattinet gown and petticoat treaded 
daintly, tapping a beau with her fan 
and chatting here and there with an ac- 
quaintance. It was obvious that she had 
no object in her wanderings, and sud- 
denly she observed the object of her 
search engaged in conversation with a 
group of belles. As soon as he saw her, 
he skillfully detached himself from the 
ladies and hurried towards her. Her 
heart fluttered a little at the thought of 
being admired by such a figure. He 
wore no wig, his own hair hanging to 
his shoulders in waves that were the 
envy of many a belle. His suit was of 
dove color embroidered in silver, and as 
he walked he removed his three corn- 
ered black hat. 

“Good morrow, fair lady,” he mur- e 
mured, bowing low. “Would not a cup _ 
of tea lighten a bit the strain of such 
a gathering?” 

“Perhaps so, dear Will, if you would 
be so good to fetch it.” 

Will hurried away in quest of the 
tea, while Leonora settled herself and 
her voluminous garments on a stone 
seat in the garden, a secluded spot hidden by a flowering 
rosetree. Will returned presently, triumphantly bearing 
the tea in a dainty cup of Japanese china. Sipping the 
fragrant tea, Leonora whispered, “’Twas no need to bring 
the tea so hastily, Will. Things said and done in time of 
haste are apt to cause mishap.” 

“There could be no greater mishap, Leonora, than the 
losing of your favor, ‘less it be the losing of your heart.” 

“And is it that you consider that lost, Will?” 

“Yesterday the while, I did, but the sight of your loved 
face does haunt me to but another plea, and another, and 
another—” 

“Will, your persistency does justice to your regal comeli- 
ness. It does flatter your bearing as an emerald cage 
flatters the flame of a scarlet nightingale.” 

“Leonora!” beseeched Will, with hope in his grave eyes, 
“do my ears play tricks upon me, or do the gods smile be- 
fore they inflict greater calamity?” 

Leonora assumed an injured air. “May not a lady 
change her wishes with her wigs? I was but peeved yes- 
terday and sought to vent my anger on you, the first to 
come within my ken. The whole night through I tossed 
the while I ‘meditated on your anguish, and I vowed when 
the morrow dawned to seek to remedy the wound that I did 
recklessly inflict.” 
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“Then it is true that you consent to cast your lofty lot 
with one so humble as my own? Not a beau in England 
whose heart could equal the lightness of mine at this 
moment !”” 

Leonora bowed her head meekly, the while she coaxed 
a look of submissiveness to sit upon her proud features, 
“Neither in all England be there a wife who will so devote 
herself to the attentions of her lord and his house,” she 
murmured. 

Will kissed the little star near the corner of her mouth 
that sailed up and down like a shooting star lost in 
the milky way, and he kissed the black patch in the shape 
of a crescent that adorned her lavishly whitened brow over 
the left eyebrow. 

Between the coffee houses and the tea tables, all London 
soon learned of the approaching nup- 
tials of the widow Leonora and Will 
Honeycomb. Leonora sent a tearful 
note to Sir Roger, hoping that his 
health went well. She explained that 
she was marrying a titled gentleman, 
and that while she had ever cherished 
his gentle kindness, it was peculiar to 
her nature to prefer a city beau to a 
country gentleman. As the great pearl 
necklace and the couple of silver brace- 
lets set with jewels—she heaved a sign 
of relinquishment. 

Will wished the wedding day to be 
hastened, and he was discussing the 
matter with Leonora in that lady’s 


parlor. 
~ “Why not slip over to Sion Chapel, 
\ Hampstead, and escape the gaping of 


| half the court?” he urged. 

Leonora laughed. “A knight and his 
bride should become accustomed to 
tea stares, especially the Queen’s favorite 
; si knight!” 





HELEN CAREY 


It was Will’s turn to laugh. “Did I 
hear mention of my being knighted? 
Have no fear, my lady, the Queen has 
no intention of knighting one in such humble circumstances. 
You may feel sure we are free from such conspicuousness.” 

“But do you mean that it is falsely rumored that you 
are to be knighted?” gasped Leonora. ; 

“Odds bodkins, certainly it’s a rumor, and a vile one. 
More gossip from the Cocoa Tree for rescuing the Queen’s 
kerchief from the clutches of her monkey !” 

“Mrs. Spitely informed me the day was set,” per- 
sisted Leonora. 


(Concluded on Page 33 ) 





(Left) Charles A. Brady, 
Canisius High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., who would 
have won second prize in 
short story if his entry 
had not exceeded the 
word limit. He also re- 
ceived Honorable Mention 
in poetry. 


(Right) Eugene 
Skinner, Stivers 
High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Third 
Prize, Short Story. 
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Christopher and the Rose Quartz Figures 


By Louise Des Jardins, St. Vincent Academy, Helena, Montana 


Second Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards : : 


T is a year today since Christopher died—a year today 

during a storm on the China Sea that sent more than 
one ship to’ the bottom. Some nights I can’t sleep for 
seeing the mountains of black water come crashing down 
upon me and feeling the “Mud Turtle” tremble with the 
shock. She is a good ship, the “Mud Turtle,” and rides 
serenely in the harbor now. You wonder at the name? 
Ah, that was just another whim of Christopher’s. He 
loved incongruities. And when he bought the yacht all 
new paint and shining brass, he named her “Mud Turtle.” 

Yes, sometimes I think that 
all the devils must have been 
loosed from hell upon the China 
Sea that night that Christopher 
was drowned. I was in my bunk 
when he staggered into my cabin, 
his oilskins dripping, his face 
shining, and a thin ring of brine 
where the salt spray had dried 
his lips. 

“Out with you my lad, Jimsy !” 
he cried. ‘Old man storm is try- 
ing to beat us to matchwood. But 
we'll show him, lad. She’ll sail 
into harbor Wednesday. I'd 
stake my life upon that. Eh, 
Jimsy?” 

I rolled out of my bunk and 
into my oilskins. The ship was 
lurching badly even-then and for 
some reason I could not share 
Christopher’s optimism. His mad 
gaiety chilled me and it was with 
misgivings that I fell rather than 
stepped out on deck. 


The water gleamed menac- 

ingly in the fitful lights of the ship and the wind shrieked 
ghoulishly, but above it I could hear Christopher’s clear 
ringing voice. I plunged forth gasping with the ‘shock of 
the water that rolled over the deck and even now not one 
detail of that night is vague in my mind. Christopher, 
standing knee deep in water, giving cheery orders and 
lending his great strength where the men were helpless, 
the white face and fluttering nostrils of the youngest hand 
on board; the dripping beard and labored breath of the 
oldest, all these pictures come bac kto me with a vividness 
that maddens and tortures the brain. 


And then it happened. Christopher, seeing the exhaus- 
tion of the young fellow, left his post to plunge across the 
deck directly in the face of a heavy sea. A mad thing, a 
reckless thing, but that was Christopher—always taking 
a chance, staking everything upon the turn of a card or 
the flip of a coin, 

I saw the black wall descend upon him and sweep him 
like a match across the deck. 

For a moment he caught and clung to some object and 
then I heard his voice, clear even while the swirling waters 
tore at him. 





LOUISE DES JARDINS 


Mrs. Frank Brown, Teacher 


“Keep her on top, Jimsy. She’ll ride into harbor Wed- 
nesday. Good lad, Jimsy—” 

That was a year ago. And today I attended a wedding, 
the wedding of Patricia Farrel and Jerry Condon. He’s 
a splendid fellow, Jerry, but he does not concern us here. 
It is of Patricia and Christopher and the rose quartz fig- 
ures that I would tell you, the rose quartz figures that I 
gave to Patricia for her wedding present. 

How quiet is this room that was Christopher’s and how 
ruddy with the glowing hickory logs upon the hearth! I 
feel a little of his presence here 
with all of his beloved objects 
in their own places. 

The lapis-lazuli incense bowl, 
the Venetian mirror with its 
polychromed edges, the carved 
crystal rose that glimmers with 
a thousand fires, the Rembrandt, 
the snuff-box of Chinese porce- 
lain, the Louis Fourteenth chair, 
the hand-woven shawl with the 
sapphire crest, the paneled san- 
dalwood chest—all are as he left 
them except the rose quartz fig- 
ures which he loved best of all 
and which I gave away to little 
Patricia. 

And thinking of this brings 
back to me all the years since 
my first meeting with Christo- 
pher. 

We first encountered each 
other on board a steamer bound 
for India. I dare to flatter my- 
self that the attraction was 
mutual. He was thirty then 
and I was fully ten years younger, but the vast experience, 
the wit and brilliance, the true sophistication, and the vag- 
abond life of the man intrigued me. In me I know not 
what he found unless devotion and a subtle sense of sym- 
pathy. 

We arranged our travelling schedules to coincide. At 
least I adjusted mine to his, for I had come with no pur- 
pose in mind other than the passing of time and I realized 
that I knew nothing of travel in comparison with this 
nomad. I had toured India before in the manner of list- 
less Europeans, visiting the trinket shops in Ceylon and 
Bombay but this time I saw India, for with Christopher 
there was always a way to do the impossible. 


After that, for some reason, separating never occurred 
to us and it was after several months of wandering that I 
received a cable from a worried family, requesting my 
presence at home. Evidently they had heard of and were 
none too pleased at my recent connection with this erratic 
ne’er-do-well and so great was my fear that our association 
would be definitely severed, that I invited him to accom- 
pany me home. Christopher’s odd, deep, eyes glimmered. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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This Weakness 


By Kenneth Hopewell, Kirksville (Missouri) Senior High School 
Honorable Mention, Short Srory Division, Scholastic Awards 


PRIL had already come, wetly prophetic, upon De- 

lancy street. The blustery passing of the old month 
had sunk fitfully during the morning to a drizzle—and to 
a humidity that sobbed thickly in the narrow courts of all 
apartments that had elbowed a scant frontage on the street 
proper. Even the rasp of the blackbirds from over on 
Holmes was dulled in the blunt air. And it seemed to 
Michael that the customary whine of the street car, hav- 
ing disgorged its last rush load of hungry workers at Forty- 
eighth, was only a throbbing sigh on the dampness. 

At a quarter past six, his beat—never varied by five 
minutes—drew the old patrolman opposite the open court 
of a U-shaped apartment. Except that it bore rather rem- 
iniscently upon its dull brick bosom the legend “Delancy 
Arms,” there could have been nothing to suggest to the 
occasional passers-by that this was any different from its 
neighbors . . . . or that twenty-four hours later it was to 
lie twisted and mute with them in a jagged, diagonal path 
gashed across the city. But for Michael this corner of the 
block had held a long and peculiar acquaintance, and as 
he passed, he looked habitually up at the walls of its 
court. Familiarly, too, his eyes were turned slowly upward 
to the secend story—and to the third window back. 

Now this was far from being the third window. In fact, 
it might have been the sixteenth back from the street. But 
it seemed to him that a window should let living out as 
well as in, so to Michael there were only the three windows. 
Of the rest of them he could tell nothing from their bare, 
glassy expressions. 

“Irving Lantz’s it must be, the first one,” he would often 
say to Myrna, “That it should be so uneasy I feel passing 
it by. It’s like he knew me.” 

And from the searching proximity of the first casement, 
whose curtained panes squinted directly down upon the 
head of the man day after day like an impatiegd old 
phrenologist, its occupant was watching and studying 
Michael . . . as one might study an absorbing enigma. 

“Then there’s the second one,” referring to the Gotschel’s 
third story view down on Delancy, “Emma's.” 

“Yes, Emma's is that dne,” Myrna would repeat quietly. 
And then in an apologetically eager, tense voice, suggestive 
at once of a simple statement—a reminder—and a strange, 
aching question, she would always add even more softly, 
“And .... and the third window, Michael.” 

And the old man’s silence always answered his wife far 
better than words could have done. 

Now, as Michael Niehaus stood regarding it, the third 
window was thrown open to the yellow dusk and through 
the colorless square of its dark interior the strident, rhy- 
thmical blur of a portable phonograph flew fitfully. It 
bounded against the gray wall opposite and fell back, dis- 
torted and tired, upon the wet brown sidewalk. It lay still 
throbbing about the old man’s feet as the sudden white 
silhouette of a girl’s face grew in the window above. 

So impulsive was the movement and so startlingly was 
the frightened face etched on the patch of black behind 
her, the girl might easily have been the embodiment of the 
music itself. For an instant her eyes sought the street, but 
even more quickly by a seeming recognition of the man 
on the walk was the window slammed shut—with a proud 
vehemence such that it simultaneously raised four others 
across the court. 
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KENNETH HOPEWELL 
Miss Bessie Ray, Teacher 


If a prize were awarded for high 
accomplishment in a variety of 
fields, Mr. Hopewell would certain- 
ly win it. His work ranked high 
among the honorable mentions, not 
only in the Short Story and Poetry 
Divisions, but also in Pictorial Arts. 


The short, perspiring figure of Emma Gotschel appeared 
forthwith in one of these windows, warmly outlined by the 
early lights in the room and clutching a baking cloth in 
her hand. Like the others, she looked disappointedly 
across at a tightly blinded window. Dropping a dozen 
gossipy words to Mrs. Schussler, directly below, she had 
turned nearly back into the room when she spied Michael. 

“Ooh-hoo, Mister ‘Nihuz’,” shaking the cloth energetic- 
ally to attract his attention, “Could it be coming up a wee 
minute you might? Something I have baked, for Myrna 
maybe.” 

In the first-floor-front, the strategic position occupied 
invariably by the owner of an apartment house, Irving 
Lantz stood unseen at his window. He minutely scanned a 
small double photograph and compared it with the old 
patrolman’s profile as Michael passed by the window and 
entered the stairway. Then he turned away, grimly satis- 
fied with the one of Bertillon’s ineradicable little life- 
stains that he held in his hand. There was almost a cynical 
smile on his thin, bloodless lips... 

At the top of the third flight Michael opened a door to 
his left. From the oven, Emma was rescuing long, brown 
loaves of bread that looked remarkably like little alligators 
made of sugar-plums. A minute later he closed the door 
with one of the flakiest, brownest, little alligators carefully 
wrapped and held under one arm. 

The low hallway was nearly dark as he stepped into it 
from the light. Michael sought his way along the wall. It 
led him around an inky corner to the left . . . another to 
the left and he stood at the top of the dimly lit stairs of 
the opposite wing. 

From below on the second floor, angry, unintelligible 
words ran up the steps to the old man. They grew louder 
--. more bold. They fought and danced their way upward 
—then sank hushed on the steps as a young man slammed 
a door shut and paused sullenly on the landing below. It 
would have been difficult to have known just how the boy 
looked to Michael—for he was scarcely more than a boy— 
as the old man clung noiselessly there in the shadow of 
the flight above the other. For some time the young man 
stood unsteadily about, his lips moving foolishly, and his 
eyes—that might have been blue but were at the moment 
only a nondescript blear—blinked unaccustomedly in the 
dusk filled hall. Then fumbling clumsily for a pocket in- 
side his coat, he lurched down toward the light. 

As the old man began to follow heavily down the steps, 
the portable in the room adjoining whirred jerkily through 
a loud chorus and jumped into the verse of a popular song. 
It jarred upon Michael with its sticky-sweet sentimentality 
as he passed the door. It burst raucously out down into the 
street with the young man . . . and ran back up the steps 
only just in time to smother quickly back into the hall as 
the heavy door thudded softly shut. 

(Concluded on Page 12) 
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The Witter Bynner Poetry Contest 


J’Aspire Aux Astres 
Earth, the jealous lover, 
Brings back to her embrace 
All stone that seeks to hover 


Aloft in starry space, 
Deep-tumbles out of sight 
Each tower that lays its face 


Against the breast of night: 
Destroys with hail the long 
Green shoots that grope for light. 


While I am young and strong, 
So shall earth covet me 
This reckless gift of song. 


O never shall I be 
Afraid to lie at rest 
Through all eternity 


With clay upon my breast! 
For all aspiring things— 
The wave that rears its crest. 


The tall trees’ whisperings, 
The lark that climbs on high 
With heaven-assailing wings.— 


All things that joyously 
Quest upward into fire 
Must plunge from the blue sky. 
—William Kimball Flaccus, 
Friend’s Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Dessa Lawrie, Teacher. 


Autumn Is Here 

Church men know not why the wild geese 
arise, 

With clamorous, harsh cries, 

And drift away to the dream-distant south: 

Why there is sleep over all the land, and 
drouth 

Of sap in the deep-rooted trees: 

And why dead leaves, swinging upon the 
breeze, 

Bright maple leaves, and the vermeil leaves 
of oak, 

Float softly down, and strew 

The austere, russet earth with motley cloak. 


Autumn is here, and the grey brooding sky 

Peers through the branches now 

On fields that lie 

In respite from the green things clambering 

— in the wake of the sharp-searing 
ow. 


What does the prayer-book, what the un- 
living creed,, 

Know of the slumberind seed? 

O let me scorn the priest, let me despise - 

The silver, hard and cold, 

And the blood-spattered gold, 

And precious stones like venomous serpent’s 
eyes! 


Pendulent crystals flashing from the caves, 
And the bright-armored leaves 

That tinkle as the wind goes venturing by,— 
Clearer than diamonds are, 

Fairer than golden dish, 

They will be all the gems that I could wish. 


Incense enough for me will be the pungent 
breath 


Of woodsmoke in the air: 
And like a princess letting fall her hair, 
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Poetry Awards 

As usual, the choice of prize-win- 
ners in poetry was attended by great 
difficulty. All four judges voted for a 
different contestant for first place. Fol- 
lowing the precedent established in 
previous years, it has been decided 
with regret that the first prize cannot 
be given to the same student two 
years in succession. But for this, Sher- 
man Conrad, of Scott High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, first prize-winner in the 
1928 contest, would again have won 
first place on the consensus of the 
judges’ votes. The editors congratulate 
Mr. Conrad on his  well-sustained 
achievement, and are publishing sev- 
eral of his poems in recognition of it. 
Paul A. Wren, formerly of Masten 
Park High School, Buffalo, New York, 
who is represented for the third suc- 
cessive year, would have been awarded 
third prize but for the fact that his 
graduation last June makes him ineli- 
gible. Two of Mr. Wren’s poems are 
also included. It should be remembered 
that many long poems which influ- 
enced the judges’ decision cannot be 
printed here for lack of space, but 
will be included in Saplings, Fourth 
Series. 

First Prize ($100): William Kim- 
ball Flaccus, Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Prize ($50): Marjorie Bray- 
mer, New Trier Tewnship High School, 
Winnetka, IIl. 

Third Prize ($25): Walter Mor- 
gan McElroy, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Honorable Mention ($10 each): 
Helen Goldbaum, Forest Avenue High 
School, Dallas, Texas; Margaret De- 
morest, Scott High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; Kenneth Hopewell, Kirksville 
(Mo.) High School; Jean Maury 
Greenwood, Sunset High School, Dal- 
las, Texas; Harrison Wilder, Bronx- 
ville (N. Y.) High School; Charles A. 
Brady, Canisius High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Robert E. Mitchell, Stivers 
High School, Dayton, Ohio; Sylvia 
Pins, Morrell High School, Irvington, 
N. J.; Janet Marshall, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, II1.; 
Mary Louise Briggs, Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Light-thudding snow will muffle field and 
scaur 

In ermine purer far 

Than any mantle that a saint might wear. 


This only, this alone is my theology: 
Someone there is whom church men cannot 


see. 
Someone they cannot know, 
Someone who watches the wild geese with 
me. 
Or soul-disturbing stars, or row on row 
Of blue aster bowing their heads in the snow. 


Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Horowitz 
He showed them places where the shadowed 


grey 
Of moonlight fell like water from the skies; 
And using greater magic, in this wise 
He let them know the change of night to day. 
The white flame he had played with leapt 


away 
And seared the minds of those who felt its 
rise. 
It dropped again to darkness. There were 


eyes 

That watched it mount and those that saw 
it sway. 

Then someone coughed. The fragile world 
crashed down. 

There was a muffled stir and feet were 
scraped, 

A program crumpled in the lap of someone’s 


gown. 
It dropped with rustling clatter and escaped. 
“His technique! ... yes, my dear... your 
dress is brown! 
I thought you said it would be blue and 
draped!” 
. —Marjorie Braymer, 
New Trier Township, High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. Miss Helen Walkup, Teacher. 


Lament of Broken Fiddle Strings 


And there shall be 
no more to sing, 
no more of sighs, 


When we hear snapped 
the fiddle strings, 
when music dies. 


And hands shall all 
be folded then, 
the days grow still, 
and we lie down 
to waiting then, 
long years to fill. 
—Walter Morgan McElroy, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
Miss Marie M. Preston, Teacher. 





March Prayer 
Blow wind, and whisk this languor from my 
breast; 
Crack the graves open, blow men’s houses 
down; 
Topple out of the bare trees last year’s nest, 
And wreak a whirlwind on the sleeping 


town. 
Blow suddenly strange dreams unto all men 
Of days and hours long passed from every 
mind; 
Befuddle memories with fog; and then, 
Tempest, simoon, cyclone, blow wind, blow 


wind! 
—— berserk, lurch down men’s narrow 
anes; j 
Lunge at "che stars and snap the moon in 
bits; 


Drive in a rage at the world’s window panes, 
Scattering wildly all earth’s petty wits; 
Scourge from my breast all calm, all peace, 

all ease; 
Drive, whip, whirl, scatter me upon strange 


seas. 
_—Paul A. G. C. Wren, 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Lament For A Future Time 


I fear some day these little songs 
Will surely cease to come, 

And leave me in a lyric world, 
Soul-silenced, voiceless, dumb. 


The years may then let fall their bright 
Cascades of lovely things— 

To what avail on stifled flute, 

On music-muted strings? 


Oh, better to have sung a song 
That in the singing died, 
Than find a tune within your heart, 
And have the voice denied! 
—Sherman Conrad, 


Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Miss Mary T. Perkins, Teacher. 


Suggestion 
I think if we had written little notes 
To tell our love, and with enthralling pen 
Had put on paper all those eager thoughts 
That told our yearning over and again... 
If we had built a screen and lattice-work 
Of written words about whieh love could 
twine... 
It — have lived which died unsurely 
told— 
Our little love, so faltering frail a vine. 
—Sherman Conrad, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Alms For The Friar 


Death tells his beads outside my door, 
And at the last will rise and knock, 
And cry for alms and entrance there 
Till I unbolt the lock. 


Then when he’s in, I’ll offer him 
Largesse from coffer and from bowl. 
(The while his crafty eyes go ’round 
A-searching for my soul) 


When he’s refused each other 
I'll lead him to the final chest, 
And opening it, give him my soul, 

. and rest. 
—Sherman Conrad, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


thing, 


Then send him ‘off . 





SHERMAN CONRAD 
First Prize, 1928 


Wisdom 
Do not ask me of dynasties and wars; 
Ask me the way a meadow looks in the 
spring, 
Ask me to conjure up the mystical stars 
And the white moon glimmering. 


Wild bees tasting the honey of sweet wild 
clover, 

Murmur of tall grass that is ready to mow 

The gay lark’s song, and hawthorn bursting 
over 

The hills like a drift of snow; 


Beautiful ships beating home from far places, 

The vast, deep-throated thunder of pounding 
seas, 

Abasing beauty and sadness in women’s 
faces; 

Ask me of these. 


When beauty leaps to the heart like a great 


cry 
Not to be stilled today or ever after. 
The voices of dead men out of history 
Are only an echo of laughter. 
—William Kimball Flaccus, 
Friend’s Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical Note 


In song and dance it used to be: 
‘He’s good—he knows his harmony!’ 


But now it is, in song and dance: 
‘He’s good—he knows his dissonance!’ 
—Paul S. Nathan, 
Technical High School, Oakland, Calif. 
Miss Helen Crandall, Teacher. 


High Noon, Indian Summer 


These days, like lean and tawny panthers 


go— 

Hot-eyed, with satin footstep, ominous and 
slow, 

Slinking among the rigid, copper boles of 
trees. 


The strange, brazen tolling of a bell 

Slashes the heat; the slim priests tell 

The hours, before the tripods, burning sandal- 
wood. 

The braziers blaze, the chanted litanies 
beat— 

And fall, ringing across the copper altars, 
and the heat. 

A hammered sun swings loose behind the 
sky. 


An iron peacock cries high noon above the 
portico; 

Its call shrieks upon the silence like a slow, 

Torturing drill against a well of steel. 

The sleek, satin panthers, guarding the 
gates, 

Are weaving between the pillars, making 
their hate. 

The hot wind in the branches clacks and 
whispers. 


Nor even the bronze beasts, pacing the por- 


tals, know, 

Beneath the tessellated pavement, cool, and 
far below. 

There lie the exquisite, dark waters of a 
pool. 


Margaret Demorest, 
Scott High School, Teledo, Ohio. 
Miss Mary T. Perkins, Teacher. 
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WILLIAM KIMBALL FLACCUS 
First Prize, 1929 


Four Fragments 
I Treat Dust Gently 


I treat dust gently, for it may have been 
Some old sail, washed in sunsets of the sea, 
Or long-eyed Manchu lady, sleek in silk, 
Hissing the fate of worlds across her tea. 


Recompense 
What if some hate me, and I soon shall be 
But one with sod?— 
To cringing ants, whose cities I tramp down 
I, I am God. 


Jade 
My ring is a cat 
Crying to be petted. 
It purrs rhythmically 
Under my caresses. 


May Morning 
Hidden in the dawn-light 
There is a shimmering snail 
Who glides languidly over the houses 
Washing them in silver. 
—Helen Goldbaum, 
Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Tex. 


Sonnet On Approaching Death 
Now in this last light interlude we lie 
Deafened with sound of our vain-beating 
wings; 
Beyond, across the border of strange sky, 
Strange thunders roll in muffled mutterings. 
Yea, we have come upon this last light scene 
And darkness is the garnering of our 
years; 
Ah, in this last light, sexless, epicene, 
Strange seem our strivings, futile all our 
tears! 


And if that spirit which survives, we think, 
Death and the ceaseless gripe of jealous 
earth, 
Escape the ‘body not on the grave’s brink, 
How shall we fare who justify our birth 
Pointing to our existence when at last 
On scarce-chilled flesh the eager worms 


break fast? 
1 A. G. C. Wren, 
Masten Park High “School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Stoker 


You ask me why I hate it all, 

The smoke and searing fire, 

The pulsing heat that throbs like hell, 

The glowing coals and warning bell 

To send the steam-gage higher? 

But what can you with soft, white shirts, 
And softer, whiter hands, 

Know of the gruelling toil that flirts 

With death and scrapes the shady skirts 
Of his dread borderlands? 


You ask me why I hate it all, 

The choking acrid vapor, 

That clutches throats and scorches tongues, 
That parches lips and strangles lungs, 
And crumbles men like paper? 

You never breathed the still, hot air, 

The furnace’s panting breath, 

The hissing steam, and scalding pools, 

The sweat that from the wet pipe drools, 
And sickens one to death. 


You never sensed the steel walls’ pound, 
Nor felt the floor vibrate. 

You never fed the crimson mound 

Of coal and saw the ship rebound 

Beneath the waves’ green hate. 

You never heard the swishing thud 

Of combers against the bow, 

Nor thrashing screw begin to churn 

In yeasty foam about the stern, 

The water from the prow. 


The sailor’s lot is better far, 

Upon the windswept deck, 

He sees the stars, he breathes the air, 
He feels the cool breeze fan his hair 
And kiss his swarthy neck. 

He hears the sea-mew’s wailing cry, 
The Carey-chickens’ scream; 

He sees the blue waves cleave the sky, 
He sees the white manes flash and fly, 
And break in jets of cream. 


He tastes the salt tang on his lips, 

If but a breath he draws. 

He sees the passing dun-gray ships, 
He lurches gaily when she dips 

In sudden fleeting flaws. 

The whining gale is in his teeth, 
The pitching vessel rolls, 

He does not labor in the maws 

Of ships, whose hungry, scarlet jaws 
Loll out for yet more coals. 


You ask me why I do not quit? 
I've tried it more than once. 
I've set these arms to hewing trees, 
To ploughing earth and keeping bees, 
Through many weary months. 
But, well, . . . I guess it’s in my veins, 
This drudgery each day, 
These chugging rods, and racing screw, 
This pitching coal, and stoking, too,— 
I cannot tear away! 
—Charles A. Brady, 
Canisius High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. James Rohan, S. J., Teacher. 


Huntsman 


Out of these twanging 
trees—supple as bows, 
as clean, as staunch— 

young Dawn 
lets fly his speeding 
little birds to strike 
the sky, 

sharp-beaked and 
swift as silver shafts. 

Walter Morgan McElroy, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
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friends select School, Fhtiadelphia, Pa, 


Lines Upon Meeting Some 
Romanticists 


Ah—now I take another self, 

That has been stored upon a shelf, 
And brushing off the laden dust, 
And straightening the yellow lace, 
And pinning all the cuffs in place, 
I set it brave with hope and trust. 


Upon my head the feathered plume 
In red and blue and green— 

(Oh I shall take a sturdy broom 
And sweep the musty corners clean! 


But no—tonight when I come back, 

Dispose the spangled bric-a-brac, 

The woven coat, the colored hose, 

The rich and soft-plushed hero’s clothes, 

The shining boots, the bristling sword— 

I shall smile and turning toward 

The heaped and dusty shelf, 

Restore (for later use) another self. . . 
—Joseph Starobin, 

De Witt Clinton High School, New York, N.Y. 
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MORGAN 
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From a Path 
I sang as I met you in the street, 


“Most shoes . . . have soles,” 

And you only laughed as you passed along 
Amused, I know, at my little song. 

“Most shoes . . . have soles.” 


You meet tee I saw you pause at your 
oor, 

For across the hilis from Magadore 

There’s a pair of sandals the Christ-child 
wore, 


. . have souls, 
—Kenneth Hopewell, 
Kirksville (Mo.) High School. 


Some shoes. . 


“You Cannot Resist” 


“You cannot resist such a day as today,” 
A subtly tempting absurd little wind 
Is trying his utmost to get me to say. 


The primly firm knot at the nape of your 
neck 

Is safe from his fingers if you remain blind 

And heedless; and nothing but yielding wil) 
check 


Insistancy like this. Will loveliness wait? 
Last night -_ were sleeping. This morning 
I fi 


in 
A sharp little sandal print out near my gate. 
—Marjorie Braymer, 
New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Il. 


Masten Farr {1igh school, Buffalo, N, fr. 


Tl 


Neighbors 
My neighbor in the next house 
And I are friendly—quite! 
We nod and smile “Good morning ;” 
We bow and say “Good night!” 


If he is sad or happy 

I neither know nor care, 

Nor does he wonder whether I 
Am glad or in despair 


He knows not what my tastes are, 
I’ve quite forgot his name, 

And yet we always nod and say 
“Nice weather!” just the same. 


If I should die tomorrow 

In sorrow and disgrace, 

He’d still come home to read each night 
The latest murder case. 


The people who would take my house 
And he’d be friendly—quite! 
They’d nod and smile “Good morning!” 
They’d bow and say “Good night.” 
—Robert E. Mitchell, 
Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Miss Helen J. Hultman, Teacher. 


Pan 


They thought to keep Pan out 

With, crosses of white lilies, 

With holy words and blessed water. 

But he laughed and thrust a waggish head 

Among plum-blossoms on a wayside shrine. 

His shadow moved beneath the grinning gar- 
goyles 

Carved above church doors and fell upon the 
sacred water. 

Suddenly it held the dark mere’s magic. 

Sober folk dipping their hands to free them- 
selves 

Of black stains that lay heavy on their 
souls, 

Felt again the urge of green sap, 

Heard the willow-warbler’s song, 

And with a furtive glance turned out again 

To drift upon the frost-thin river of the sun. 

—Mary Louise Briggs, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Ethel Sykes, Teacher. 


Offerings 
My heart is not worth much, 
But you can have it— 
All the tiny, panting parts of it 
That have dreamed of you 
And lived for you 
So long. 
And if you don’t want all of it at once 
You can take the parts, 
One by one, 
Until it kills me— 
And then you can have my soul, too. 
—Harrison Wilder, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) High School. 
Mrs. A. F. Haig, Teacher. 


War Time 


I was a child when first they marched away. 

I held my nurse’s hand and watched them 
pass 

Dim shapes against the sea-fog’s rolling grey, 

So far beneath my window’s misty glass. 


How brave they were I was too young to 
know. 
I only saw the flags and heard the cheers. 
I watched the band; I did not hear the low, 
Tense sobbing, or the hidden bitter fears. 
—Sylvia Gardner, 
Boise (Idaho) High School. 
Miss Katherine Semple, Teacher. 
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Gluttons 


Flames ascend and gnaw the building, 
Eating its vitals greedily; 
Trees stand charred, 
Their life-blood sucked away; 
Enormous stones drop as from giant hands; 
Steel beams tumble like wind-blown straws; 
Human beings lie staring into Eternity,— 
Shells of bodies with flown souls. 
The owner ‘of the building asks, 
“Have you computed the loss?” 
—Bernard Thompson, 
Logan County High School, Peetz, Colo. 
Miss Alice Fowler, Teacher. 


November Moon 


A full moon rides the sky tonight. 

Wan fingers of worn-out cloud 

Reach for it, clutching and greedy. 

One touches it; 

The leprous hand grasps it, 

Dragging its silver in the muck of night- 
cloud. 

But racked with sudden pain, 

The fingers twitch convulsively, 

And in that moment 

The moon is lost to them forever 

It rides, growing smaller, as it sails 

Farther from the still-clutching, empty hands. 

—Janet Marshall, 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 


fil. 
L. A. Hutchens, Teacher. 


The Blind 


You who walk in little, sheltered ways, 

Fearing the still, swift ecstasy of light, 

Who know the grey tranquillity of days 

That turn with gentle shadows to the night. 

Who sense the silver peace that dwells in 
rain. 


The agony of trees against the sky, 
Yet dare not bear the accolade of pain, 
And careless, let all sudden beauty die. 


The years will pass you by on broken wings; 
You will be safe from bitter mockery, 
Of nights whose strange, white silence only 


stings. 
You will be spared the grief of those who 
see. 


Down the dark road to twilight, blind you go, 
Content with faded dreams, and songs you 
know. 
argaret Demorest, 
Scott High § School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Gypsy 


I lived a million years ago, 
And a tambourine as old as time 
beats within my breast. 
I have been part of the loneliness of 
centuries, 
Neither roof-topped man nor brother 
to the beast; 
Solitary as the night I have paced 
years, 
An outcast turned from Heaven to 
expiate some mountain-molded sin. 
Even now my soul can find no quiet nook, 
No shaded tree, 
No cooling spring, 
No peace. 
—Sylvia Pins, 
Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, 
N. 


pA 
Miss M. Ruth Yerkes, Teacher. 
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‘This Weakness 
(Concluded from Page 8 ) 


Fully three minutes passed before 
the door opened again. Michael Nie- 
haus, patrolman, saw an intoxicated 
young man scarcely ten yards away 
flipping a small automatic menacingly 
about. It was Michael, too, that left 
the open door and started in the boy’s 
direction—who saw on the corner be- 
yond the boy a sergeant of the police 
with another patrolman—and_ with 
whom the liquor crazed young man bel- 
ligerently tried to pick a fight. But it 
was only a tired, strange old man that 
clutched a little brown loaf of bread 
more tightly under his arm, and walked 
with unseeing eyes, straight past the 
offender and approached the patrolmen. 

Out of the open door behind him, the 
last chorus of the record came. It was 
softened in the dusk, and came faintly 
following the old man. It caught up 
with him . . . plodded softly along be- 
side him, at times resentful, always 
pleading . . . pleading in a voice 
strangely like Myrna’s . . . simple 
statement ... reminder... a poignantly 
aching question. 

“—-He’s got . . . eyes of blue—” 

The old man stumbled wearily. 

“T never cared... .” 

The kid was a crook, though, after 


~ all. 


“But he’s got. . .” 

Verne’s eyes would have been blue. 
Why had he been taken away from 
them? Myrna never had forgotten. 
Never would . . . forget. Myrna— 

“Eyes of blue, and that..... “ 

“Well, Niehaus—afraid? Lacey rip- 
ped out the words as Michael stepped 
upon the curb. 

“Afraid ...” And the old man echoed 
the single word, in a low, hushed voice 
that suggested at once an answer and 
a strange aching question. 

It was evening again. The sidewaiks 
had dried in places and in others had 


left little pools of warm wetness on the © 


ground. A slight wind that had risen 
in the last half hour played along in 
the puddles. The blackbirds had flown 
over Delancy early in the afternoon, 
going silently north-west. The car had 
not come yet. 

But Michael was not missing the 
familiar sounds. 

He was early. Looking at his watch 
he saw that it was ten after six—and 
he was opposite the Delancy Arms. 

As he paused on the sidewalk, inside 
the first window a figure stood unno- 
ticed, watching. And as Michael turned 
his face toward him, Irving Lantz was 
conscious of a vague sympathy that 
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made him guiltily push a small double 
photograph back into the drawer of his 
desk and sit there long, thinking. 

From her window, Emma Gotsche] 
called unheard down to the old man, 
but because of an uneasiness that seem- 
ed in the air, she tactfully left him 
to his thoughts. 

Michael felt suddenly old . . . very 
old, and tired. But he would ; soon be 
home with Myrna. Dear Myrna! Since 
Verne had been brought home that last 
time from a street brawl and they had 
taken him away, she had worried and 
remembered so. . . 

He remembered last night . . . the 
shot fired after he had left Lacey on 
the corner. It had been the boy, though, 
instead of one of the men that had 
dropped. Michael had spent the night 
thinking of that boy. But there was no 
need for him to worry now. No... 
Prison would never blight the young 
man as it had Michael. 

But why hadn’t he thought last night 
that it might be the blue eyes that had 
closed in pain? Why hadn’t he even 
suspected what had really happened. 
Why he knew nothing of it until the 
Captain had leaned over during the 
procedure and asked him what the 
young fellow was to him. 

It was then he had barely whispered 
the two words that had made the Cap- 
tain understand . . . everything. 


He had often said he would rather 
have no son than one tangled in the 
“racket” ... before Verne was . . .gone. 
Well, he had none now and... yes. It 
was different. 

The wind was now rising sharply. It 
rumpled the old man’s hair. And it 
rattled furiously at the neglected and 
half open third window back. 

He turned painfully toward the 
stair. The heavy door sucked in closely 
behind him, and the window upstairs 
called noisily down to the old man. 
Slowly he rose nearer to the door. The 
last few steps were memories, and vows 
. . . stabbing, unjust vows—that he 
trod now too late. 

As he opened the door, he prepared 
to meet the wind, but the room dropped 
fearfully into an ominous peace even 
as he entered. 

But Michael took the quiet to be 
in his own heart so that he didn’t notice 
the subtle little breeze that stealthily 
and increasingly swept in through the 
window. 

The old man’s thoughts had stolen 
back through the harsh, unjust vows to 
the memories . . . and kneeling in the 
midst of a hundred smashed bits of a 
broken record, he was picking them up 

. mechanically . . . one by one. 
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Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 


April 27, 1929 
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Miss Katherine Semple, Teacher. 
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Dragons’ Heads and Swans’ Feathers 
By Nellie Corcoran, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota 


First Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards 


Ann very solemnly, “is having a 
pillow fight wif only just boudoir pil- 
lows.” 

She pronounced it “boodore,” but no 
one ever paid much attention to Patty 
Ann’s pronunciation. What they did 
worry about was her veracity. She 
didn’t exactly tell lies, but her exag- 
gerations went far beyond the realm of 
truth. She loved to talk, and the truth 
did not always give her enough to say. 

I rolled over and pretended not to 
hear her. It is really the only method 
of getting rid of her. However, Patty 
Ann seemed to be in real earnest. With 
baby perseverance, she succeeded in 
climbing into bed with me. Once there, 
she proceeded with her speech. 

“You must tum and see the pillow 
fight. The angels has lots more pretty 
pillows ’n even you.” 

She knew this would rouse me. Col- 
lecting boudoir pillows was my hobby, 
and I prided myself on my rather he- 
terogeneous collection. I rose suddenly, 
raised Patty Ann as suddenly, and 
bade her prove the truth of her state- 
ments. She led me calmly to a window 
and pointed to the east, where the 
breezes were sending the tiny pink 
clouds scurrying hither and thither and 
even yon. Dawn was almost an accom- 
plished fact, and the clouds were fast 
becoming white, but Patty Ann did not 
even have the grace to blush at being 
discovered in a falsehood. She merely 
remarked, “You should have tum soon- 
er. The pillows is sort of faded now.” 

She calmly padded off to her own 
room, trailing her bunny-trimmed bath- 
robe after her. 

I lingered at the window for a mo- 
ment. It was going to be a wonderful 
day for tennis. Suddenly there floated 
across the sky a mammoth white drag- 
on. It was a very good-natured old 
dragon, as anyone could see. He sailed 
leisurely before the breeze, a faint pink 
flame rising from his nostrils. It wasn’t 
red flame, because he was, as I have 
mentioned, such an affable old dragon. 
The pink flame slowly changed to a 
mere puff of gray smoke and floated 
away. I shook myself hurriedly. If I 
weren't careful, my imagination would 
become as wild as Patty Ann’s. 

Have you ever tried combining a 
lawn swing, an uninteresting poetry as- 
signment, and a lovely day? It’s a most 
interesting experiment and sometimes 


7 a angels,” announced Patty 


succeeds in making even mystic poetry 
readable. I was just beginning to dis- 
cover that the production of poetry 
hadn’t stopped with “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” when Patty Ann came racing 
over the lawn. 
“He’s chasing her,” she screamed, 
*n he’s going to catch her! Look 
quick!” 

Patty Ann didn’t seem at all inter- 
ested in my little talk on baby-like be- 
havior in public. She hopped from one 
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NELLIE CORCORAN 


foot to the other and pointed out two 
clouds that she insisted were a little 
girl and a goose. Her idea seemed to 
be that the goose was chasing the girl. 
It was most absurd. The first cloud did 
resemble a figure in a poke bonnet and 
freshly starched crinoline, but the sec- 
ond was a swan. No one but Patty 
would ever have mistaken its long 
graceful neck and snowy feathers. 

The wind began to puff more vigor- 
ously, and the crinoline skirt became a 
lacy affair. The poke bonnet was car- 
ried off, and the girl was no more. The 
swan outlived her only a moment, Its 
long neck became longer and more 
slender, its wings spread out as if to 
cover the heavens. A sudden gust of 
wind disintegrated it completely, and 
the sky was hidden in a shower of 
swan’s feathers. 

What was I thinking of? I sat up 
immediately and began to deliver a lit- 
tle speech to Patty Ann on the subject 


Sister Elizabeth Marie, Teacher 


of “What Happens to Little Girls Who 
Point.” She took it very phlegmatical- 
ly, only interrupting at the very climax 
of my discourse to point out an enor- 
mous cloud formed like a cave. 

“That’s the cave where the fairies 
live and keep their gold and their rain- 
bows and lost flower colors ’n every- 
thing,” declared Patty Ann. “Tell me 
a story about the fairies that live in 
that cave.” 

What can one do with a child like 
that, who deliberately interrupts a lec- 
ture for her own good, with a false- 
hood? If it wasn’t exactly a falsehood, 
it was a great flight of the imagination. 

“It’s Patty Ann’s bedtime,” said her 
mother very definitely. 

“Oh, mother dear, the sun’s only just 
going to bed. Can’t Patty Ann stay up 
just half an hour more?” pleaded that 
ingratiating imp of—well, that ingra- 
tiating imp. 

But Mother proved firm as adamant, 
and I was appointed a committee of one 
to see that her commands were obeyed. 

Patty Ann was duly clothed in her 
night gown, and she said her prayers— 
not very fervently, it must be admitted, 
since she had one eye on the window. 
She hurried very irreverently, and 
even omitted my name from the list of 
those she asked God to bless. I was 
neither shocked nor surprised. Patty 
Ann always omits me when she is in 
a hurry. Maybe she thinks I don’t need 
blessings so much as the other rela- 
tives. I try to look at the omission in 
this light and feel honored. 

The prayers were finished, but, in- 
stead of climbing into bed, Patty Ann 
made for the window. I started for 
practically the same spot. Nothing dis- 
mayed, Patty Ann smiled up at me 
cherubically. 

“Tum and see how God puts the sun 
to bed,” commanded this irreverent elf. 
“See. The sun has nice pink silky 
sheets instead of only just linen like 
mine. And he has big fluffy orange and 
red covers and a great big spread with 
all ruffles and frills and big roses and 
lots of ribbons all gold and purple. And 
he’s got piles and hundreds of nice 
little soft pillows instead of only one 
like me. And God leaves the stars 
turned on all night, just so the sun 
won’t be afraid.” 

She knew all that wasn’t true, and 
so did I; but what is the use of trying 
to talk sense to a Patty Ann? 
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Word- Witchery 


By Helen Goldbaum, Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Texas 
Second Prize, Famsliar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards 


HEN the earliest caveman, 

lolling lazily in the sunlight, 
watched the prehistoric equivalent of a 
butterfly open and close its exquisite 
wings, and emitted a long, soft grunt of 
content, he did not know that he was 
creating an accomplishment for slim 
young men, blond and excessively crav- 
ated. For that caveman—and his dust 
be blessed—had conceived the word 
“ah.” 


Not quite so bad as that all the time, 
maybe—but all words have such a his- 
tory, and usually a delightful one. 
Speech itself, I believe, is one of the 
few things as old and interesting as 
life. When I asked a friend of mine 
whether she ever stopped to think that 
language was only a series of bleats, 
groans, and sighs (and a little, little 
music), she retorted that she certainly 
did not, and neither did anybody else 
save my entirely zig-zag self. All I re- 
plied was a neat, non-committal “I 
wonder . . .” And I do sincerely won- 
der a great lot of things about the en- 
joyment and fascination in words. 


Not everyone has the opportunity to 
conjugate French words—no, nor the 
desire. But to say, my eyes half-closed 
in the position I like so—probably be- 
cause it is the mean between the sweet 
frivolities of life and the peace of sleep 
—to say thus, over and over, the rhyth- 
mical tenses, is to me an adventure, an 
experience. There is one verb in espe- 
cial: crus, it goes—not English u, you 
understand, but honestly Gallic—crus, 
crut, crumes, crutes, crussent. Not very 
striking on paper; but listen to it, and 
you see a little bird singing, happy, so 
happy. And the verb means “believe.” 
Belief is beautiful, cleanly fair; and— 
but surely you’ve heard a bird-song, at 
night, when there’s a moon? 


There are a couple of words that are 
not soft nor euphonious in themselves; 
the words are “Pan” and “dryad.” Lis- 
ten! do you hear them? They are com- 
ing up from the wood, their quick feet 
pit-patting on the soft ground, the 
pipes chanting of laughter. Keats 
caught the spirit of those words— 


Whence came. ye merry damsels, 
whence came ye?— 
So eo, and so merry, and such 
ee 
We follow Bacchus, Bacchus on the 
wing 
A-conquering. 


The word “sombre” is a child of the 
thunder. Not the sharp, brisk thunder, 
nor that which cracks down, but the 
slow ominous thunder of foreboding. 
Some thunder is white-sounding, some 
scarlet, but “sombre” is of the black 
thunder, the thunder wherein live the 
ghouls and the long-gyed powers of 
darkness. “Sombre . . . sombre” say 
it. And sombre, sombre is the sound 
of it, like a curse and a warning from 
a slow heavy god—a pagan’s god of 


vengeance. 


Remember that line they taught us 
in high school? 

In Xanadu did Kublai Khan. 

You have never seen Xanadu; but 
the word holds a vibrant, mysterious 
beauty on the most profane of tongues. 
Kublai Khan was, if history clings 
with you, a Mongol, or a Jap. Why, 
then, such pageantry and music in his 
name? Again the hypnotie sway of 
words, again a subtle power in the 
primitive man’s spontaneous identifica- 
tion of the things about him. 

I do not know why I am hurt when 
I hear people use “splendid” in a com- 





Familiar Essay Awards 


First Prize ($100): Nellie Corcoran, 
St. Joseph's Academy, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota (“Dragons’ Heads and Swans’ 
Feathers”). 

Second Prize ($50): Helen Gold- 
baum, Forest Avenue High School, 
Dallas, Texas (“Word Witchery”). 

Third Prize ($25): Amie Algmi- 
nowez, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (“I Lie Awake at Night”). 

Honorable Mention ($10 each): Zoe 
E. Lund, West Seattle (Wash.) High 
School (“Newspaper Readers”); Rick- 
er Van Metre, Jr., Evanston (lIll.) 
Township High School (“The Scotch- 
man”); Hildegrade D. FitzGerald, Dun- 
kirk (N. Y.) High School (“Color”); 
Sherman Conrad, Scott High School, 
Toledo, Ohio (* “Portrait of a Young 
Poet”); Betty Marsh, Rockford (ill) 
Senior High School (“On Writing 
Poetry”); Ruth Helen Niebel, Le- 
moyne (Pa.) High School (“My Sun- 
day Mornings in Far-Off China”); 
Oliver Thoburn Field, Whatcom High 
School, Bellingham, Wash. (“On Be- 
ing the Infant”): Mary Owen Dean, 
pn Seattle (Wash.) High School 
(“Grey”); Norma Bram, Chester (Pa.) 
High School (“The Pusey House”); 
Laura Nelson, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (“On Being Fat’ yi 

Miss Lund and Mr. Van Metre both 
submitted two essays which received 
eonsideration among the finalists. 
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HELEN GOLDBAUM 
Miss Edna Rowe, Teacher 


plimentary sense. My coat may, and 
doubtless does, look splendid on me; 
I had rather my acquaintances would 
forbear telling me so. My themes may 
have been what is known as splendid 
work; I am thankful that none of my 
instructors ever felt moved to call them 
that. “Splendid” is a work for kings’ 
courts; kings’ courts, and sunlight on 
blaring gold trumpets, and gleaming 
musketry in shimmering, swinging lines. 
“Splendid” sunsets; and “splendid” 
rubies when fire shines thru them; but 
splendid lessons! my soul, my soul. 

“Lute” I recognize as the twanging 
of a taut string. “Death” is a dry, 
harsh cry, the grating of a new key in 
an old lock; “cool” the low stir of lake 
water. That is what words have done 
to me. Of course, an aeon from now, 
our earth may be commingled again 
with the universe, our words, our tears, 
less than an echo; all human knowl- 
edge is merely relative, transient. But, 
in passing, I love words with singular 
fervor; they are, I think, the slim life- 
line, the fragile, swinging bridge from 
thought to thought. 











A Division of 
PHOTOGRAPHY ? 


For some time the Editors have con- 
sidered adding a Division of Photogra- 
phy to the Scholastic Awards, and 
wish to ask teachers and students for 
an opinion. If you believe there would 
be a real interest in this division, please 
advise us on the coupon below. 


The SCHOLASTIC 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Did you enter the Eastman Kodak Contest? 
Yes. No. 
Name... 


Address. 
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to amateur photographers —May 31st ends 
Eastman competition for 1,223 cash prizes totaling 


$30,000 


E biggest amateur photo- 

graphic contest ever conducted 

has now reached its third and 
final month. 

There were picture opportunities 
in March, more in April, but there 
will be most of all in May. 

Those who have already entered 
will improve their chances greatly 
by submitting additional pictures 
taken during this wonderful month. 

Those who have not yet entered 
still have an excellent chance because the 
best picture-taking period of the contest is 
now at hand. 

You don’t need to be a camera-expert to 
win. What the judges are looking for are 
interesting pictures—pictures of children 
and scenes, sports and animals, still life 
and nature studies, buildings and archi- 
tectural details, interiors and unusual 
photographs. 

If you live under the flag of the United 
States or that of the Dominion of Canada, 
you're eligible to enter and compete— 
except, of course, if you or some member 
of your family is connected with the 





Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is dependably uniform. 
Reduces the danger of under or over-exposure. It gets the picture. 











PRIZES 


Grand Prize of $2,500.00 


11 prizes of 500.00 each 

11 prizes of 250.00 each 

125 prizes of 100.00 each 

275 prizes of 10.00 each 

800 prizes of 5.00 each 
1,223 $30,000.00 


In the event of a tie, the ee 
award will be paid to each of 

tying contestants. (57 of the ‘above 
gioe pe were sent to winners 
oy 57 more will be sent May 1. 
at Senos 1,109 prizes for you 

















may take during March, April or 
May, this year, is eligible also, 
provided it is received by us on or 
before May 31. There are enough 
classifications to cover all kinds. 
When we receive your entries we'll 
place them in the classes where 
they'll have the best chance of 
winning. 

Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye 
or other brand of camera and any 
brand of film may be used, but neg- 
atives must not be larger than 3% x 5% 
inches and prints not larger than 7 inches 
in width or length. 

This is the last call—the final reminder 
that the opportunity to win a share of 
this $30,000 knocks at your door. Some 
of the readers of these lines are going to 
seize that opportunity. They are going 
to begin taking pictures at once. They are 
going to enter not one but several pic- 
tures. They are going to open a letter 
from us next month enclosing a check— 
a check that may be for $5, $2,500 or some 
amount in between. 

They are going to thank their stars 


photographic business. And practically wanes they acted on this advertisement. Will 
any snapshot or time exposure that you YOU be one of them? 
Only pictures made during March, April and May, 1929, are eligible. 

F While this page 
delightful enters PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY BLANK tells you practi- 
tainment, tune in s cally eve sins 
on i Hour —y contest. 
tig 5 ot WNEGRE «......ccccccccccccecccccesscoccsesbosecnseccacdesncegbessdsccccccesses = enpensconscooosecssecosoncsonsocs further details, dee 
time, over the " (Please Print) cludin > rules 
Columbia B 7 and S Sor the Special En- 
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Enclose this blank or a copy with your entries and mail to Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. ¥. Do not place your name on either the front or the back of any picture. 
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I Lie Awake at Night 


By Amie Algminowcz, Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Third Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards 


IGHT is everywhere. She has 
laid her dark, aloof fingers upon 
my sight, and darkened all the corners 
of the rooms and given the shadows 
their colors. Shadows of trees, and 
buildings, and snowdrifts. What if 
night were to die and leave us all just 
so? The world would be stained with 
darkness forever. There would be no 
light. Ah, but yes, there would. Night 
has been careless, not having made all 
dark. There are stars. What is light, I 
wonder? Surely it is not flakes of 
brightness floating on the air? No. I 
don’t suppose so because I’ve never 
caught—not even one. Why must peo- 
ple always catch things, clasp them in 
their fingers? Is it because feeling is 
an aid to believing in the existence of 
objects? It must be merely an aid. Still, 
I didn’t care to pluck those brazen daf- 
fodils which stood so boldly on the hill- 
top last year. Last year was it? Like 
molten sunlight they were. They flung 
their goldenness about within the 
wind’s embrace as if someone—Spring 
perhaps,—had taught them dancing. 
My coming, anyone’s coming would 
have been so abrupt. It would have in- 
terrupted them so. The daffodils and 
their golden dancing. Just to think of 
brushing one’s head against a gleaming 
sky with one’s feet in a frolic of daf- 
fodils! It would be intruding. It would 
be unmannerly. 
And yet man walks upon white snow. 


What was it the Chinese author had 
written of the majesty of a mountain? 
And man wasn’t half so regal? Was 
that it? He’d written it in a small room 
whose tiny window could see the moun- 
tain, “beyond which lay the city of 
Yue Che, Ta Tsin, Anhsi, and the edge 
of the world.” “The edge of the world.” 
Wasn’t that nice? How did he know, 
though? I don’t suppose he could see 
it, nor what was beyond it. Because no 
one ever has. You just simply can’t 
leave the earth. You can’t dig through 
it, nor can you fly off it. You fall right 
back again. Why, that’s force of grav- 
ity! Now I know what it is! Soon I 
shan’t have to study physics at all. For 
I'll find out all the theories by myself. 
I wonder if Einstein’s new theory 
would be hard for an average human 
to comprehend. If so, Bertrand Russell 
will have to leave his Behavierism and 
write more Simplified Einstein. 


But I wouldn’t have time anyway to 
read it. The seventeen masterpieces in 
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Miss 
Hope Leech, 
Teacher 





the bookcase must be read before Feb- 
ruary. January is not very long. Not 
any more. What a quandary! It’s those 
New Year’s resolutions. Oh, no, not 
seventeen; fourteen now. One doesn’t 
make resolutions anymore. One just 
doesn’t. R. H. L. pronounced them 
quite passé. The people who make them 
are, too. One humors the determined 
ones for about two weeks and then 
one’s good nature and their valorous 
determination, both, are worn thin. 
Still, one’s person is not near you for 


-two whole weeks. All of us make new 


acquaintances almost every day. It 
would be just splendid simply to in- 
troduce yourself to anyone who attract- 
ed your fancy. Bernice Schoenberg for 
instance. And hers was a leading part 
in Disraeli; and there is David too. 
Excellent people are chosen for Settle- 
ment houses. Good influences. Yes, 
curly bronze hair is nice. Fortunately 
he is young, for youth is broadminded. 


Nevertheless you just can’t (oh, but 
there are exceptions to every rule) say 
to a person: “How do you do? I am 
Amie, La Russe. Who are you? Look 
very interesting. You have caught my 
fancy. That is why I’m speaking to 
you.” 


Of course, you wouldn’t state it so. 
But no matter how dramatic you'd feel, 
or no matter how artificially you pret- 
tied up your speech, it would all mean 
just the same. It’s all because of stu- 
pid, stifling convention. That absurd 
restraint which for all the years of the 
world’s lift has kept man from doing 
just as he wished. And yet acquain- 
tances, and la Mere and le Pere have 
condemned toe broad-mindedness. 
Great Scott! Why not let the peasants 
do as they please? They’d learn to 
be wiser. 
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But introductions needn’t be, to 
delve into the person himself. . .I do 
wish I could. There’s Mary Sollimo. 


Mary Sollimo is white—oh, so white- 


skinned—like the purity of a flower’s — 
white petals sprung up deep in the © 
shade of a dark forest. (Leaves and © 
trees and shadows in a forest can be go | 
black). And the rich (rich in thickness © 


as well as in color) black of her hair 


is such a contrast to the paleness of © 
her face. Her eyes!—Mary Sollimo’s ~ 
eyes are holy, black, gleaming eyes— © 
large and grave and shy. She is so © 
beautiful, I don’t know quite what to © 


do about her. I don’t know quite what 
to do about her! And the good influ- 
ences aren’t half enough because they 
can’t always guide her and perhaps 
she’ll grow up to be like many of the 
ghetto maidens, (I do not say all) 
tawdry and coarse-voiced, with allur- 
ing eyes and swaggering steps. But 
Mary Sollimo’s eyes are grave. With 
the look in them of wondering that life 
should brush so close to her fingers. 
Yes, her fingers are very white. 
Nickolai saw a lady on a ‘bus with 
fine hands, and fingers like a melody, 
who seemed to be an artist because she 


had stains of black ink or paint on * 


them, but she’d only been mending the 
heel of her slipper which was muddy 
and which she couldn’t mend. One must 
face reality. 

What is reality? Charlotte says truth 
is reality, and I said it’s recognized 
fact which is the same. Henrietta has 
lovely hands too. But truth isn’t always 


beauty and that is why truth needs — 


embellishing. Charlotte says reality is 
truth and there is no use becoming 
cynical about it, because the world is 
to full of laughs. And reality isn’t 
always present; even if it is you can 
disguise it. 

Mary Sollimo is like the night. I 
don’t mean the strange woman bring- 
ing sleep to human beings but she is 
the soft night herself. That is, when 
she’s grown a little older. She’s only 
nine now. Her fingers are stars. Oh, I 
don’t know quite what io do about 
Mary Sollimo. 

How tired I am! If only I could 
sleep! But there is always a strange 
song burning its sound in my ears; and 
faces (Mary Sollimo’s, Henrietta’s, Mr. 
Jarvein’s, and Tschaikowsky’s, and 
Mestrovic’s, and the three men lying 
dead, and Melisande’s) all staring into 
my eyes and melting in my hair and 
in the dark air about me. And thoughts 
drifting into my head. If sleep could 
only come suddenly, so that one would 
not become so fatigued with mere 


(Concluded on Page 4+) 
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Prize Winners in the Visual Arts Division 





George Figy Helen Pearce Billy Fitch entire Lansing Milton Weiss 
Indianapolis, Ind. Salt Lake City, Utah Stockton, Califronia Rochester, N.Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ist Prize, Pictorial Ist Prize, Design Ist Prize, Graphic 1st Prize, Textiles Ist Prize, Bellows 


Gardner Ackley Peggy Peplow Arnold Friebery Harry Alpert Llewelyn Long 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Torresdale, Pa, _ Phoenix, Aris. — Detroit, Mich, West Waterloo, Ia. 
Ist Prize, Carnegie Ist Prize, Binney & Smith 2nd Prize, Graphic 2nd Prize, Textiles 2nd Prize, Bellows 


Dale Hynes Blanchard Smith , Winifred Holden Ruth Arink Gwendolyn Dahl 
, Indianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Kalamazoo, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 
2nd Price, Binney & Smith 2nd Prize, Jewelry 3d Prize, Pictorial 3n Prize, Carnegie 3d Prise Textiles 


The Art Exhibit 


The Second National High School Art Exhibit will 
pen at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 7. Al- 
hough over 6,000 entries were received, only about 300 
ntries are included this year, as against 700 last year, 
pnd the artistic strength is correspondingly heightened. 
t is therefore a real honor for the student to have his 
ork shown in the national exhibit. 
It is to be regretted that only a few examples of the 
aterial in the Exhibit can be reroduced in the art 
ection of the Student-Written Number (pages 21-28). 
e wish every secondary school student in the country 
ould have the opportunity to see this brilliant exhibit. 
. ~s — a yee = this ve ' again a 
de National Exhibit on tour. Last year, the travelling : : - P - 
thibit was shown in the art galleries of over twenty oh toy ope ee Jaskington vMd 
arge cities, and it was viewed by thousands everywhere. 3d Prize, Graphic 3d Prize, Design 2ud Prize, Pictorial 
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THE 1929 ART JURY 


RO wiser. 





Front Row, Left to Right: Royal B. Farnum, Director of Art Education for the State of Massa- 

chusetts; C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education for the State of Pennsylvania, Chair- 

man; Will S. Taylor, Head, Art Department, Brown University. Back Row, Left to Right: 

Norwood MacGilvary, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Dr. Andrey 

Avinoff, Director, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; Ray R. Ensign, Newark Public School of 
Industrial and Fine Art. 





Christopher and the Quartz Figures 
(Continued from Page 7) 


“T’ve never flattered myself as being 
the kind of companion that fond moth- 
ers choose for young sons,” he mur- 
mured. “In fact it seems that I am 
decidedly out of favor with the matrons. 
I believe that the main charge against 
me is that I am so unsettled.” 

I flushed, uncomfortable. 

“See here, Chris,’ I exclaimed, 
“Mother didn’t say anything like that 
—look at the cable. And besides,” I 
was defiant, “if you don’t go neither 
do I.” 

Christopher laughed. 

“All right, youngster. Even the dis- 
approval of the dowagers can’t prevent 
me. Besides,” he added, “I’m getting 
poor and must get busy and make me 
some. shekels.” 

“Just how?” I inquired skeptically. 

“Oh, write a book maybe, that women 
will read and call ‘too charming and 
original for words and so subtle,’ or 
maybe I'll criticize a play that I’ve 
never seen and the magazines will call 
it ‘the keenest and most intelligent of 
the year.’ Oh, there are many paths 
open, Jimsy, to the man who lives by 
his wits only.” 

We went home where I was received 
into the bosom of my family and Chris- 


topher was—well, accepted. Gradually, 
however, my devoted people were won 
over, for no one could resist a Christo- 
pher who was determined to be charm- 
ing. 

His book was immediately accepted 
by the publishers and on the eve of its 
coming out he said to me, “I challenge 
you to argue, Jimsy, that my way is 
not best. I work for a few months and 
lo! am independent for several years. 
Why keep on laboring instead of stop- 
ping to enjoy the fruits of your toil?” 

Christopher had been with us some 
while when a new interest entered his 
life in the form of small Patricia Far- 
rell. She was a neighborhood child 
whom I remember vaguely in con- 
nection with stray cats and other dis- 
reputable animals. 

Christopher had been playing Chopin 
one evening when he turned to find 
Patricia sitting upon the table munch- 
ing an apple. 

“You play that very well,” she ob- 
served with the complacency of ten, 
But I don’t like the way you do that 
cadenza.” 

Christopher’s interest quickened. 

“Well, and how would you do it?” 
he inquired amiably. 

Unhesitatingly and without self-con- 
ciousness Patricia played the measure. 

Christopher nodded. “That’s much 
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better than I did it. And how long have 
you been playing?” 

“Five years,” Patricia stated briefly, 
“The family think they’re going to 
make a virtuoso out of me. But they’re 
not,” she added darkly. 

Christopher was becoming thoroughly 
fascinated with the amazing child. 

“And what,” he inquired, “do you 
want to do?” 

Patricia’s face lighted up eagerly. 

“Have a farm, a darling, green and 
white farm with cunning baby calves 
and little pink pigs.” 

From that day Patricia was his. The 
two of them took frequent trips to the 
country where she gloried in pigs and 
calves and on rainy days we could hear 
them chuckling gleefully over Lewis 
Carrol and Stevenson. 

One day Christopher came to me 
with the light of adventure in his eye. 

“Jimsy,” he announced, “I’m going 
to buy a yacht.” 

“What on earth for?” I demanded 
stupidly. 

“I must down to the seas again,” 
he chanted. “Really, Jimsy, this money 
is worrying me. I can’t be happy unless 
I’m down to my last fifteen cents.” 

“You're fair on the road to bliss 
then,” I grumbled. “In six months 
you'll be without a cent.” 

“T’m used to that,” he returned, 
beaming. “I like it. Why, if I’d had 
money I’d never have had the novel 
experience of riding the rails on a 
freight. Great sensation, Jimsy, yeu 
want to try it.” 

Well, Christopher bought the yacht 
and forthwith we set out. It was ten 
years before we returned and in the 
last year of that cruise Christopher 
acquired the rose-quartz figures. 

We were in China where Christopher 
had heard of a wealthy Chinese mer- 
chant who had one of the rarest art 
collections known. Procuring an invita- 
tion to view it was no easy matter, but 
Christopher was determined and re- 
sourceful and as a result of his diplo- 
macy the pleasure was accorded us. 

“He lives a good way out,” Christo- 
pher mused on the eventful day. “I sup- 
pose we'll have to go in one of those 
infernal carts.” 

“Your projects usually do lie in im- 
possible places,” I told him flatly. 
“Here’s your mail.” 

“Ah! a letter from Pat Farrell,” 
Christopher exclaimed. “I suppose it’s 
been chasing us for months.” 

Patricia and Christopher had carried 
on an animated correspondence since 
we had left home and at every port 
some trinket had been mailed to her. 

I was aroused from the perusal of my 
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arge cities, and it was viewed by thousands everywhere. 
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own letters by an exclamation from 
Christopher. 

“Jimsy! Tell me I’m dreaming. By 
no stretch of the imagination can that 
be little Pat Farrell.” 

I took the snapshot that Patricia had 
enclosed. In place of the barelegged 
child of ten, was a slim young lady. 


“Of course,” I replied, trying to be 
casual, “She must be almost twenty 
now.” 

“My stars, Jimsey, and I’m forty. 
Forty! I’m getting old.” 

That afternoon we set out for the 
country place of the Chinese merchant. 
Our host was a fat individual with a 
bland, crafty face and hard little eyes. 

Even I, who knew nothing of art, 
realized that the reports of the collec- 
tion had not been exaggerated. As for 
Christopher, he was like one transport- 
ed suddenly to Heaven. Our host pad- 
ded about with us explaining and 
caressing his treasures. I was examin- 
ing an odd knife when I glanced up to 
see Christopher standing transfixed be- 
fore two little rose quartz figures. Even 
as I looked I noticed the sharp glance 
which the Chinese bestowed upon him. 
I hurried to Christopher’s side. The 
figures were about six inches high and 
of the most perfect rose quartz I had 
ever seen. They represented two 
nymphs, one with a flower in her hand 
and the other with a butterfly poised 
upon her fingers. The little creature 
seemed to be straining toward the 
flower and still clinging to the hand. 

“A very choice piece indeed,” re- 
marked the smooth voice of the mer- 
chant. “Ah, here is an exquisite lac- 
quered box.” But I could see that 
Christopher had little interest in the 
other things and that his eyes kept 
straying back to the little figures. We 
tarried only a short while and Christo- 
pher announced his intention of walk- 
ing back to town. I could have strangled 
him, for my feet ached abominably but 
I only smiled and assured the Chinese 
that walking was my special hobby. 

“Jimsy,” Christopher said solemnly 
when we were out of ear-shot of the 
house. “Those were the famous rose 
quartz figures of Venice. An Italian 
sculptor made them for a lady of no- 
bility. During a riot they were lost and 
remained so until they turned up in a 
pawn shop. Then they disappeared 
again and now to think that Yellow 
scamp—” Christopher drifted off into 
thought and I sulked over my feet. 

It must have been after midnight 
when I was awakened by the crunch 
of footsteps outside my window. There 
was brilliant moonlight in the room and 
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3d Prize, Graphic 


Own a 


3d Prize, Design 


2ud Prize, Pictorial 


Coron 


and get better marks in school 





ORONA makes light work of 

lessons. It puts you ahead of oth- 
er students. You get better marks be- 
cause teachers like to get neat, easy- 
to-read papers, and there is actually 
fun in home work when you do it on 
a Corona. 


Corona is the World’s Champion 
Portable Typewriter. It folds into a 
space no bigger than a brief case. You 
can carry it anywhere. Yet it does all 
the work of a $100 office typewriter. 


Aluminum frame makes Corona ex- 
tremely light and strong. Standard key- 
board; 10-inch carriage; adjustable key 
action; perfect visibility; quiet opera- 
tion; graceful in line; exquisitely fin- 
ished in every detail; more big-machine 
features than any other portable. 


Get this free book 
There is not room enough on this 
page to list all the advantages of 


Corona. But if you will sign and mail 
the coupon we will send you an in- 
teresting booklet called “Corona Type- 
writers” which describes Corona in 
detail, and contains beautiful illustra- 
tions of the new color models. 

When you read this interesting book- 
let you will realize why a million peo- 
ple have chosen Corona in preference 
to any other typewriter, large or small 
—why Roosevelt took a Corona to 
Africa — why 30,000 Coronas were 
used in the World War—why more 
novelists, more newspaper men, more 
business men, more schools and colleges 
use Corona than all other portables put 
together. 

Don't neglect this opportunity. Don’t 
let another day pass without doing 
something about it. Learn now the joy 
of owning a sturdy, speedy, smooth-op- 
erating Corona—the Champion Port- 
able Typewriter. No obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, “Corona Typewriters.” 


Name. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
Products 


Crayota Wax Crayons 
Perma Pressed Crayons 
Spectra Pastel Crayons 
Artista Water Colors 


ARTISTA Tempera 
Poster Paint 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless 
Blackboard Chalk 


A word of Congratulation— 


Se those young people who have com- 
peted for the Scholastic Awards...to 


those who won, and to those who didn’t 
...the Binney & Smith Co., makers of 
GOLD MEDAL Crayons, Water Colors, 
and Chalks, wish to offer a word of 
congratulation and praise .. . congratu- 
lation for their success, and praise for 
their efforts. 


To the winners and contestants of the 
Binney & Smith Co. Award in Crayons 
and Water Colors, we wish to say a 
special word: that for 25 years we have 
been striving for one thing—to make 
our crayons, water colors and chalks 
the very best that could possibly be 
made, so fine that you can’t help but 
achieve results of the best texture and 
color. And so, when we see your work, 
it makes us feel that we, too, have done 
a good job well. 



















BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





























Pittsburgh, 


Water Color from Objects, by George 

Figg, Emmerich Manual Training 

High School, Indianapolis, Ind. First 
Prize, Pictorial Arts, $100. 








10] 
Back Yards (Linoleum Head of a Child (From Group 
Block Print in Colors), of Pencil and Wash Drawings), 
by Billy Fitch, Stockton by Peggy Peplow, Eden Hall, 
(California) High School. Torresdale, Pennsylvania. First 
First Prize, Graphic Arts, Prize, Binney ©& Smith Award, 
$100. $50. 





Self Portrait, by Milton Weiss, 

Fifth Avenue High School, 
First Prize, 

George Bellows Memorial 


Award, $150. 
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GROUP OF METAL 
WORK OBJECTS 


(Prizes are divided with 
Jewelry—see Catalog) 
(Above) Tray, Robert 
Vogle, Perry High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Second 
Prize, $10; Silver Tea 
Strainer and Lemon Fork, 
Marion Kenney, Techni- 
cal High School, Detroit, 
Mich., First Prize, $15. 
(Below) Book Ends, Al 
Heberle, Jr., Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Honorable Mention, 
$3; Smoking Set and Ob- 
long Box, Virginia Du 
Barry, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Third 
Prize, $5; Sugar and 
Cream Set, Paul Gold- 
varg, Schenley High 
School, , Pittsburgh, Hon- 
orable Mention, $3; Small 
Round Box, Jack Challi- 
ner, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Hon- 
orable Mention, $3. 
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GROUP OF POTTER? 


(Upper Row, Left to Right) Pitc! by 
David Davidson, Schenley High S¢)hoo/ 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Honorable Mention, Pot- 
tery, $5; Vase, Rose Horrath, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Second Prize, 
$25; Vase, Eugene Gittings, Peuhody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Third Prize, $15. 
(Lower Row, Left to Right) Vase, Stan- 
ley Barc, Highland Park (Mich.) High 
School, Honorable Mention, $5; \ase, 
Meredith McFarland, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, First Prize, $50; \ase, 
Hagop Hagopian, Highland Park (Mich.) 
High School, Honorable Mention, 35 





OOK to the Royal Portable Typewriter for writing ease . . . and higher 
marks! No fingers are too swift for it ... no typing requirement is too great 

for this sturdy little machine. It is a universal favorite among students and in- 
structors. Obtainable in new Duotones, lacquers and natural wood finishes to 
match the furnishings of your room. Price, $60. Convenient monthly payments. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City. 


MORE THAN 1500 ROYAL PORTABLE DEALERS IN UNITED STATES 














Batik Wall Hanging, by 
Winifred Lansing, Mon- 
roe High School, Roch- 
ester, New York. First 
Prize, Design Applied to 
Textile, $50. 


Mexican Goosestep (Pastel), by Rose 
Mitchell, West Seattle (Washington) 
High School, Honorable Mention, Pic- 

torial Arts, $10. = 
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Clark’s Gazelle (Drawing, Motif, and 
Design), by Gardner Ackley, Central 


High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. : ? 
First Prize, Carnegie Museum Award, be [ : 4 Pai / ’ 
$100. By VA ee a | beni 
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Fisher Building (Water Color Design), 
Winifred Holden, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. Third 
Prize, Pictorial Arts, $25. 

Setting Sun (Model and Cast), by C. 

Hugh Mosher, Phoenix (Arizona) 

Union High School. First Prize, Sculp- 

ture, $50. 


(Left) Modernistic Flow- 
ers, by Helen Pearce, 
East High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. First 
Prize, Decorative Design, 


$50. 


irysan 
ben, by 
Steele 

Day- 
Second 
Orative 


Still Life in Oil from Nature, by Llew- 

elyn Long, West Waterloo (Iowa) 

High School. Second Prize, George 
Bellows Memorial Award, $75. 
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Sauce for the Goslings, by Jean 

Syme, John Muir Junior High 

School, Los Angeles, California. 

Third Prize, Binney ©& Smith 
Award, $15. 


Design for Linoleum, by* Le- 

Grand Pittman, Westinghouse 

High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Special Mention, Decorative 
Design. 





Bird Lore (Decorative Arrange 
ment), by Elizabeth Guthri 
South High School, Minneapo 
lis, Minn. Honorable Mention 
Pictorial Arts, $10. 





(Left) Head of Indian (Source Naturalistic), by Devon Ernest Dooley, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. Honorable Mention, Pic’ 
torial Arts, $10. (Top) Out West, No. 1, by Arnold Frieberg, Phoenix (Arizona) Union High School. Second Prize, Graphic Arts, $50. 
(Below) Naturalistic Drawing (from Group of Six), by Kenneth Lee Caskey, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. Second Prize, Pic’ 
torial Arts, $50. (Below) Imaginative Drawing, by I. Mossop, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. Honorable Mention, Graphic 
Arts, $10. (Right) Charcoal Portrait from Life, by Dale Hynes, Emmerich M. T. H. S., Indainapolis, Ind. Hon. Men., Pictorial Arts, $10. 
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Still Life (Pastel), by William Myers, 

State Preparatory School, Boulder, Col- 

orado. Third Prize, George Bellows 
Memorial Award, $50. 





§elican 


Tools for craftsman-like 
cutting, and colors for 
artistic block printing. 


Selican 


Brilliant water colors and 
opaque water colors for 
effective posters. Artists’ 
oil colors. Color boxes. 


Selican 


Fabric Crayons for color- 
ful decoration and design 
on textiles. (Washable.) 







Design from 
Trees on Cam- 
pus (Etching), 
by Phyllis 
Heinle, Scott 
High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Third Prize, 
Graphic Arts, 
$25. 








Pelican Waterproof Draw- 
ing Inks for brilliant 
posters, drawings and 
sketches. 





Color charts and leaflets sent 
on request to Dept. 222. 


PELICAN WORKS 
GUNTHER WAGNER, Ine. 
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fi (Left) Tiger, by Stanley Beck, Dayton 
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burgh, Pa. Third Prize, Sculpture, $15. 
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Illustrations for Fairy Tales (Water Color) By Leonore Hartwig, 


Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon. , Pictorial Arts. 





(Left) Porcupine 
(Drawing, Motif, 
and Design), by 
Ruth Arink, Cen- 
tral High School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Third Prize, Car- 
negie Museum 


Award, $25. 


PIER 


Imaginative Designs for School Year Book By Donald Cordry, West be 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Honorable Mention, Graphic Arts, $10. 


@..: 
WZ dolyn Dahl, West High 


Woven Piece, by Gwen 








School, Minneapolis, 

Minn. Third Prize, De- 

sign Applied to Textile, 
$15. 


ox 
( 
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Baseball Players (Brush Draw- 

ing), by Eleanor Yeakel, Pea- 

body High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Entry, Pictorial Arts. 








(Right) Batik Wall 
Hanging, by Jane 
Louise McKenzie, 
McKinley High 
School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Honor- 
able Mention, De- 
sign Applied to 
Textile, $10. 
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AWARDS IN ARTS. 


The materials you use are a large factor in 
determining your results in the Scholastic contest, and in your daily 
work. 


Leaders in art education make careful tests before adopting a material. 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Director of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art says of “Prang” Tempera Colors: 





“The fundamental facts of color, its harmonies and their application are 
now being almost universally taught. The difficulty has been in finding 
adequate manufactured colors that were workable, dependable and 
practical. 





“We have found nothing superior to the “Prang” Tempera (845) box, 
made by The American Crayon Comany, for workability, scope or 
variety, and practicality in reproduction. It is well scaled, smooth in 
texture, blends perfectly and is easily handled. 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 
President N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art, 
New York and Paris.” 


“ey TEACHERS 


Are your students equipped with “Prang” 
Tempera Colors. If not, write us for samples, color chart and circulars. 


“~~ STUDENTS & 


When buying your supplies ask for “Prang” 
Tempera Colors, and thus take no chances on losing your place in the 
contest through dull colors and cracking off of material. 













Obtainable in various styles and sizes of container 
from leading dealers, or one of our offices as follows: 


THE AMERIEAN (?) ERAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES ™. 670-770 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY: OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
\ SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 





















Also manufacturers of a complete line of school water colors, colored 
) X drawing crayons, chalk, paste, pencils, etc. Write for catalog. 











Book Review Contest 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By Thornton 
Wilder. A. & C. Boni. 


Here is the book of a wise and probing 
imagination. I sat down with it the other af- 
ternoon and read to the end without stopping. 
All the while I knew that I had found a 
novel that rivals anything in modern fiction. 

“The Bridge of San Luis Rey” is the sec- 
ond work of a young man who has stirred 
the literary world with the ripeness of his 
promise and the rich harvest of his actual 
achievement. Its style embodies the succinct- 
ness of a news story and the flavor of a 
shrewd and detached irony. There is a fine 
sympathy for each of the characters but no 
didactic tags, just as if Wilder presented the 
bald facts of his case in the manner of court- 
room procedure and then invited his readers 
to draw their own conclusions. But still all 
through the novel are sprinkled aphorisms 
that convey very briefly the observations of 
a penetrating intellect. 

“On Friday Noon, July the twentieth, 
1714,” the author begins, “the finest bridge 
in all Peru broke and precipitated five travel- 
lers into the gulf below.” 

With each of the five and the labyrinth of 
his own soul we are next acquainted as thor- 
oughly as if we were making a personal 
friend. And the futility of the dreams of 
every one is depicted with what moving and 
pathetic humanity! Brother Juniper, who 
witnessed the breaking of the bridge, saw 
the hand of God and set out to deduce from 
the lives of the victims what he could of 
divine providence. But it was for the Abbess 
to draw the final conclusion: “There is a 
land of the living and a land of the dead 
and the bridge is love, the only survival, the 
only meaning.”—W alter Morgan McElroy, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 


Interlude. By Edith Sitwell. Doubleday-Doran. 


Edith Sitwell’s is a glamorous world—a 
brilliant, a brittle world, full of “blunt 
stalactites of rain” and clouds like clotted 
cream and a metal sky. Yet. beneath its hard, 
bright surface polish lines. a_palpitating 
warmth, a rhapsodic ecstasy. Edith Sitwell is 
a modern, feared for her radical tendencies, 
feared for the biting tongue of her sarcasm. 
But her poetry leaves its mark upon you; 
you read 

“Until your warm lips bear the stains 

And bird-blood leap within your veins.” 

—Walter Morgan McElroy, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 


The Prairie Years. By Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court, Brace. 


Against the long-reaching marble wall of 
time, one crude figure will be imprinted for- 
ever. Standing out among gentlemen in flow- 
ered silks, powdered wigs, and handsome 
faces, a tall, lanky, ugly figure dressed in 
black with a high silk hat, making him look 
taller and thinner, lives on through the biog- 
raphy, Prairie Years by Carl Sandburg. So 
many loving characteristics were to be found 
in the heart of the pioneer Abraham Lincoln. 
His high intellectual power, with which he 
battled leading lawyers and Congressmen, 
contrasted oddly with his sincere simplicity, 
humor, and tenderness for all human crea- 
tures. His love of the beautiful, which he 
inherited from his hard-working wilderness 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, awoke in 
him a love and admiration of poetry. His 
stubborn determination to gain learning made 





Book Review Awards 

First Prize ($10.00): Walter Mor- 
gan McElroy, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. Mr. McElroy sub- 
mitted a group of five reviews, all of 
high merit. 

Second Prize ($5.00): Dorothea 
Wood, Tower Hill High School, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Third Prize ($2.50): Leonilda De- 
Pamphilis, Wakefield (Mass.) High 
School. 

Honorable Mention: Those pub- 
lished and the following: Sidney Hol- 
lander, Jr., Park School, Baltimore, 
Md.; Ilo Steadman, Andrews Institute, 
Willoughby, Ohio; Paul Dooley, Evans- 
ville (Wis.) High School; Jean Roche, 
Westfield (Mass.) High School; Bert- 
ram M. Saxe, Atlantic City, (N. J.) 
High School; Madeline Ferar, Central 
High School, Detroit, Mich.; Mar- 
guerite Demarest, Williamsport (Pa.) 
High School; Janet I. Keffer, Camp 
Hill (Pa.) High School; Eleanor 
Coakley, Scott High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; Roger Scott and Gene Craw- 
ford, Morgantown (W. Va.) High 
School; Ellsworth Maxwell, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind; Amy ‘E. Aldrich, ~ Pendleton’ 
(Ore.) High School; Rollin C. Stein- 
metz, Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 

Many. students submitted tabloid -re- 
views of 75. words, as required in the 
regular book review contests running 
through the year. These will be held 
for consideration in later tabloid con? 
tests, and a book page will be pub- 
lished in each of the’ May issues. 











people realize that in the days of the un- 
taught pioneer, this was a man to be re- 
spected. The fact that “he could lick any 
young feller for miles around” made him 
very popular with the men and boys. 

The realism of this biography brings out 
pathetic, humorous, serious, curious incidents 
throughout Abraham Lincoln’s childhood and 
manhood. Prairie Years is the sort of book 
that one, after reading it, picks up again 
in hours of leisure to turn to a favorite 
chapter. —Dorothea Wood, 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 


Good Morning, America. By Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


Carl Sandburg’s poem “Good Morning, 
America” has given me an exceeding amount 
of food for thought. It deals with every con- 
ceivable phase of American life; its people, 
its religion, manners, industry, works, suffer- 
ings and. joys, and even the vernacular and 
slang expressions. 

Bits of the poem keep persistentiy opening 
the door of my brain. The one that keeps 
flitting in and out constantly is: 

“Who made ’em, who made the skyscrapers, 

Man made ’em, the little two-legged joker 
man.” 

Sandburg then proceeds to picture for us 

how and with what man made ’em. The 

energy, the might, the daring, the toil, the 

sweat, the suffering of the men who work 


tirelessly. in constructing the colossal tower of 
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strength—the skyscraper. A skyscraper seems 
to epitomize America to Carl Sandburg. No 
where else in the world are these majestic 
buildings to be found. They seem to flaunt 
the pride and audacity of their makers, 
Sandburg shows a fine impressive forcefyl- 
ness in this poem, but there is none of the 
same sure rhythm that is found in some of 
the other modern poets’ work. Rather there 
is a deep monotone that suggests strength 
and mightiness. It makes me think of some 
huge giant singing ponderous notes. I like 
this poem, mainly because Sandburg has 
ventured away from “the white-gloved 
America into an America that is hard and 
brutal, perhaps, but real.” And he has suc- 
ceeded in writing this poem, and all of his 
works for that matter, by making his poetical 
style fit his subject—no frills, no fancy lux- 
uries; just the plain language of the people. 
Leonilda DePamphilis, 
Wakefield (Mass.) High School. 


Leaf and Tendril. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Leaf or tendril—which is of more impor- 
tance to the vine? The one manufactures sus- 
tinence for the whole; the other furnishes the 
means of support, of grasping the substantial, 
of climbing to warmer sunlight. 

Why the gay plumes on the male bird 
alone?—Is it reason or instinct?—What is 
the truth about a thousand things? 

In this essay, Mr. Burroughs’ open-minded- 
ness and accurate observation are as leaves— 
sources of knowledge and strength. His mind, 
groping after Truth, puts forth the tendrils 
that pull us up to new heights of under- 
standing. 


By John Burroughs. 


Jonathan King, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 


St. Joan. By George Bernard Shaw. Brentano. 


At last after five centuries has come the 
story of Joan, written by the one man who is 
sufficiently free from prejudice to accomplish 
it, Bernard Shaw. 

Throughout the play the simplicity of her 
character comes as a relief from the ordinary 
bigoted interpretations which place Joan as 
a holy woman whose magnetic force came 
from a divine power. Shaw’s Joan is a 
Domremy farm girl who thinks for herself, 
whose voices are: only the medium of her 
suppressed urge for action and the leaping 
decisions of her brain, whose ability to lead 
the men of that period is but a reflex from 
the days when she tended her father’s flocks. 
She is a woman who thinks rather than one 
who is led by spirits. 

For no reason omit the epilogue. The Shav- 
ian personality is brought out as definitely 
in this as it is in the play .We owe an 
oath of fealty to him. Before this book was 
written we waited and cried like Joan: “O 
God, that madest this beautiful earth when 
will it be ready to receive thy saints? How 
long, O Lord, how long?” 

Eva Gordon Compton, 
Winfield (Kan.) High School. 


Tamerlane, The Earth Shaker. By Harold 
Lamb. 


In this book Lamb not only has written a 
history but also has created a fitting memorial 
to Tamerlane, that mighty, restless warrior 
who from Central Asia, the breeding ground 
of conquerors, set out to subdue the world 
five hundred years ago when Europe was 
just emerging from its barbaric stage, and 
the ancient grandeur of the East was crum- 
bling. He portrays with remarkable vividness 
the mighty hosts of Tamerlane chargin 
with reckless abandon as only those a 
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horsemen from the Roof of the World could 
charge. 

Tamerlane rising from obscurity to the 
rulership of all Asia was successful in every 
campaign he undertook. Under his hand 
Samarkand blossomed into one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, but all this 
soon ended because his death, which occurred 
on the march toward the only power strong 
enough to oppose him, sounded the knell of 
Asia’s last bid for world supremacy. 

We can visit Samarkand, Bokhara, and 
other capitals of Tartary, and see in their 
magnificent ruins shadows of their ancient 
greatness. In some parts of Central Asia 
peasants still tell stories of the power of this 
former “Lord of the Earth,” but almost all 
traces of this mighty chieftan’s empire have 
been erased by time. 

George A. Hoffman, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Elizabeth and Essex. By Lytton Strachey. 

Harcourt, Brace. 

Lytton Strachey presented the characters in 
Elizabeth and Essex in such a way as to 
make the reader feel that they were ordinary 
people who loved and hated and hesitated. 
Indeed, hesitation seemed to be Elizabeth’s 
most dominant trait. She was forever vacil- 
lating. Her decisions were never final. Essex, 
however, was more changeable than inde- 
cisive. One never knew whether he would 
be a heedless romantic or a humble petitioner. 
At one time he would lead a band of revels 
through the streets in order to arouse the 
City; then he would meekly confess his sins 
and beg for mercy. But after all, the author 
of this article is not responsible for his char- 
acter’s idiosyncrasies as is a writer of fiction. 

The first part of the narrative seemed, to 
me, to be a mere retelling of historical events. 
Of course, it was necessary to make clear the 
relationship between events and _ between 
characters. Nevertheless, is was triesome read- 
ing. In the first part of the book the charac- 
ters seemed to be mere agents of fate. Only 
in the last scenes were they clear-cut and 
convincing. Those last scenes showed a fine 
sense of dramatic value which did not mani- 
fest itself in the first part of the narrative. 

Theodora Illenberger, 
Middletown (N. Y.) High School. 


Meat. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. Harper. 


Wilbur Daniel Steele, America’s foremost 
short story writer, has ventured into the 
field of the novel. His first offering in this 
line is Meat—which after all is only a long 
short story. Gripping at first, the book de- 
clines at the end, which is happy—and in- 
conclusive. It is as though Steele had used 
all his material at first, and was carried on 
to the end by his own momentum. 

The theme is drawn from Corinthians: “If 
meat makes my brother to offend, I will eat 
no meat while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.” The plot depicts 
a struggle between man and wife for the 
souls of their children. Sam India, a “gen- 
tleman unafraid,” tilts against the windmills 
of convention, with the inevitable result. Yet 
the reader, whatever his conventions, must 
follow the gallant fight with sympathy. 

The plot is at first thoroughly alive; in 
places the tension is excruciating. There is a 
fascinating combination of reality and mysti- 
cism. One is puzzled at times to distinguish 
one from the other. Steele’s characters are 
merely puppets subordinated to the main 
theme. The book is not propaganda, but 
Protest, questioning, rather than convicting, 
our social system. 

—-Edwin Cope, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 
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Take the NON-ESSENTIAL drudgery 
out of art classes— with Drawlet Pens! 


RAWLET PENS swiftly, surely put down sharp lines or bold 

D pictures, in.ink or color. Handle like a pencil. Make 
for steady, smooth, rapid—lettering and drawing. 
The ease and naturalness of using Drawlets permit the student 
to concentrate on the composition itself—rather than the difh- 
culties of an unfamiliar technique. No cramped, stilted 
“‘copying’’! Instead, a real advance toward expression! Leading 
school art departments are using Drawlet Pens extensively. 
Try Drawlet Pens! At your stationer’s, or from Esterbrook 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Send for FREE catalog. 
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Beautiful Environment! Pleasant Climate! Excellent Recreational Facilities! 


“Study Contemporary Writing 
With Contemporary Writers” 


Institute of English Education 


AT THE 
Pennsylvania State College 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 
os) 


Six one-week courses by famous present-day authors 


Vachel Lindsay Poetry in American Life 

--A Literary View of America 
Helen Louise Cohen The One-Act Play 
Joseph Hergesheimer - - - - The Art of the Novelist 
Edward Davison British Poetry Since 1890 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas - Evolution of the Short Story 


Special Bulletin on request : Director of Summer Session 
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THE SCHOLASTIC . 


Elizabeth and Mary: An Enigma 


By John Wildman, Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama 


First Prize, Historical Article 


LIZABETH was worried. The 

pearls hanging from the tips of her 
stiff, bejewelled collar shook with the 
todily interpretation of her mental 
perplexity and indecision; and in her 
harsh, rough way she gave vent to her 
worries. For nineteen years Scottish 
Mary had lived in England; and for 
nineteen long years Elizabeth had, in 
her own imagination, slept under the 
ominous dagger. Catholicism, 
with all its anti-Reformation 
fanaticism, had become personi- 
fied, had crept like a lamb from 
the rugged Scottish border, had 
sought the protection and help 
of the Fairy Queen, and had as 
promptly and judiciously been 
popped into prison. Yes, and 
with the exception of the few 
days spent in traveling from 
one prison-castle to another, it 
had stayed in confinement. It 
was true, the confinement could 
hardly be called close. Among 
the green-black woods and 
across the “meadows trim with 
daisies pied’”—woods and mead- 
ows such as old England alone 
could produce —her hunting 
party often wended its way. 
Often, as night was about to 
fall, the Scottish queen and her 
suite would ride back to the 
eastle, jesting and talking mer- 
rily of the day’s catch, of Eliza- 
bethan wit, of the fashions—but 
never, it is wisely supposed, of 
court intrigues. 

But a queen, reared in court 
where intrigue was the play- 
thing of kings and the fortune 
of ministers, would have a_ hard 
time keeping her pretty head free 
from secrets — secrets, as it was 
broadly hinted, that would be very 
advantageous to her if their context 
were carried into effect. Then, too, this 
woman was no blundering aristocrat. 
She had had practice in the ways of 
courts. She had whetted her sword in 
lawless Scotland; she had looked death 
and murder in the face—had been ter- 
rified by them, but had so educated her- 
self in the praetice of intrigue that she 
finally arrived at that point where she 
eould gaze upon them calmly and al- 
most inneoently. 

Rlizabeth was no fool; she knew a 





From a caricature by Cotton in “The Bookman,” 
the biographical method of Lytton Strachey, which this 


worthy opponent when she saw one. 
Furthermore, she hated and despised 
a person who had natural gifts and ac- 
complishments that surpassed or even 
rivalled her own. 

Although Mary defeated her own 
diplomacy with impulsiveness, she had 
a capacity for feeling and a depth of 
soul that made her at once a pathetic 
and a grand figure. Elizabeth, on the 


ELIZABETH AND LYTTON 


essay somewhat resembles. 
other hand, was shallow and vain, and 
feared death as strongly as she loved 
pomp. Mary was beautiful; Elizabeth, 
red-haired and sharp-featured. Any 
praise that was accorded Mary was 
prompted by true enthusiasm—the flat- 
terer had nothing to gain from a penni- 
less queen; but Elizabeth was over- 
whelmed with servile flattery. More- 
over, she realized the. falseness of it 
all, the base desire for gain and posi- 
tion and sometimes, even life, that was 
behind it; and it made her bitter. She 
hated the genuine enthusiasm of for- 
eigners for Mary, and the feigned ad- 
miration of her people for herself. (Yet 
she may have exaggerated the state of 
affairs, for the people of her time did 
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Satinzing 


Teacher, Miss M. L. Waters 


have a sort of peculiar admiration for 
their queen.) 

So it came to pass in merry England 
that, after several years of wandering 
from one castle to another in an aim- 
less sort of way, Mary was suddenly 
sent to Fotheringay Castle and kept in 
closer confinement. Elizabeth was grow- 
ing suspicious. Rumors were telling 
upon the Virgin Queen. The sword of 
Damocles was becoming more 
and more ominous. Finally, the 
strain became too great; she 
could stand it no longer. By hor- 
ribly torturing Babington, by 
frightening those who had come 
into contact with him in his con- 
spiracy, and by collecting some 
dangerous papers which were 
claimed to be written in Mary’s 


wheels of a conspiracy trial in 
motion. Her chief lords, little to 
their credit, gave Mary a trial 
without providing for her de- 
fense; and, after short delibera- 
tion, pronounced her death sen- 
tence in the Star Chamber. 
And Elizabeth was agitated. 
The brilliants on her heavily 
‘ studded gown flashed as she 
walked, and the thick clusters 
of pearls clanked with every 
step. Her signature and seal 
meant Mary’s death. For a mo- 
ment the Scottish queen’s life 
hung in the balances. Then a 
flash of the pen, the deliverance 
of a scrap of paper to a bowing 
secretary, and Scotland’s queen 
was lost. Why? That was the 
Enigma of Elizabeth and Mary. 


own hand, she .had set the 








Historical Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): John Wildman, 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 

Second Prize ($5): Samuel N. 
Nicholson, Atlantic City (N. J.) High 
School. 

Third Prize ($2.50): Mildred Ma- 
her, Albany (N. Y.) Academy for 
Girls. 

Honorable Mention: William La- 
France, Frances J. Minich, Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio; Charles J. Ken- 
nedy, Hastings (Neb.) Senior High 
School; Hazel Walz, Evanston (IIl.) 
Township High School; Manuel del 
Toro, Jr., San German (P.R.) High 
School; Cornelia Nall, Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Senior High School. 
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Current Events Awards 

Owing to the lack of superior con- 
tributions submitted in this division, 
no prizes are awarded. Honorable Men- 
tion is accorded the following: 

Frances Shaughnessy, Bellows Fall 
(Vt.) High School; Lillian Rowe, 
Chatham (N. Y.) Union High School; 
George Dein, Atlantic City (N. J.) 
High School; Ruth Foote, Saratoga 
Springs (N. Y.) High School. 











The Negro Swan 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


“So that’s the source of this tale,” 
exclaimed Will nodding his head. “It 
was nurtured by the petticoated gossips 
instead of the pantalooned ones. There 
runs a saying that: 

“Truth rare as Silence or a Negro 
Swan, 

Appears among those Daughters of the 
Fan.” 

“Need we discuss a wedding fur- 
ther,” Leonora drawled icily, “or are 
you so enamored of your’ charms as to 
fancy I should wed a footman of the 
Queen?” 

Will looked stricken. “I see Leon- 
ora,” he said in a hushed and stricken 
voice. “Ay, I was so, vain as to imagine 
that you loved me. I must avow that 
such a motive for marriage is rare 
among the women of our court, but I 
believed your heart to be sincere. Un- 
der these conditions I agree our plan- 
ning would be quite awry,” he finished 
mockingly. 

He donned his spreading black hat, 
cocked the looped edge at a precise 
angle, and strolled from Leonora’s 
house back to the court, with its mock- 
ery and flattery and conquest. 

When Leonora had watched his dap- 
per figure disappear, a tear crept from 
the corner of her eye, trickled down 
her cheek, and splashed on the little 
shooting star at the corner of her 
mouth. With the fading of his figure, 
romance had died, and Youth, and Love. 
Only Wealth and Name remained. She 
seated herself at her gilt writing table 
and taking up her crimson quill she 
penned a note to Sir Roger announcing 
her arrival at his country estate. The 
ink had scarce dried when Phoebe en- 
tered holding a parcel. 

“From Sir Roger, ma’am, His old 
John just brought it, and sad he 
looked.” 

Leonora nervously tore open the par- 
cel and opened the cover of a jewel 
case in which lay a great pearl neck- 
lace and a couple of silver bracelets 
set with jewels, 
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What “happened” to Ruth 


re after Easter vacation, three excited 
girls gathered in Polly Newman’s room. 
There was so much to tell — everyone 
talked, nobody listened. 

“ the most wonderful time!” 

“—- and Mother said —” 

“What J want to know is—what’s hap- 
pened to Ruth Bishop?” It was Polly’s 
voice that rose above the rest and brought 
comparative quiet to the room. “She cer- 
tainly looks different,” she went on. “Re- 
member how pale and—well, sort of un- 
attractive she used to be? You never 
could get her to do anything, either, be- 
cause she was always tired out or ‘run 
down’. And now she’s going to try out for 
the tennis team!” | 


Ruth’s way to beauty and vitality 


If Ruth Bishop had heard the comment, 
she might have laughed softly to herself. 
For nothing had “happened”—she her- 
self had achieved the change. Not only 
with the “tonics” we all know 
about—outdoor exercise, plen- 


Combined with hot (not boiled) milk, 
Instant Postum makes an ideal drink 
for young folks. The fine flavor of Postum 
makes it popular everywhere—even with 
those who don’t care for plain milk. And 
it leaves no place in the diet for tea or 
coffee. These drinks contain caffein—a 
harmful drug. 


Make Ruth’s test—send for Beaury 
Booklet 


Ruth proved to herself the benefits of 
drinking Postum made with hot milk. 
After making a thirty-day test, she and her 
friends noticed a real difference. Make 
this test for yourself and see what Postum 
made with milk will do for you. Thousands 
of girls and boys have made the test... 
they keep right on drinking Postum! 


A week’s supply of Postum, and a fas- 
cinating booklet on beauty will be sent 
you free. Fill out the coupon now. 

© 1929P.Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





ty of sleep, and nourishing food 





—but with a special “good 
looks” program all her own. 
Postum made with milk. This 


Name 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, “The 
Garden Where Good 
Instant Postum. 


P.—s. 4-29 


Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply of 





delicious hot mealtime drink 
Street 





supplies materials for strength — 
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and vitality as well as good City. 
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In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 











wheat and bran, roasted. 
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Summer Session 
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Rider Plan Saves 
Two College Years 


LONG-ESTABLISHED college specializing in Finance, Ac- 
counts, Business Administration, Secretarial Selence, 
mercial Teacher Segining courses. Combines lectures with 
laboratory work. By utilizing in study three of = 
asual four vacation months, may fou! 
years’ college work for Bachelor Degree in two oars 
of 48 weeks. —_ 2000 students — Co-educa- 
tonal. Su residences. _ Athleti 
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The Anibersity School 
Founded by Dr. J. B. Hench 


I F you need help in any school 
or college subjects, telephone 
Schenley 9467, or visit The 
School at 5711 Howe Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Extra work 


by the hour. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


James Matthew Barrie 
By Ruth Minkin, Albamy ( N. Y. ) Academy for Girls 


First Prize, Literary Article 


¢¢ FAMES MATTHEW BARRIE . 

J Kirriemuir” doesn’t mean a great 
deal to most people, but “James Mat- 
thew Barrie . . . Thrums” does. One 
rarely hears of Kirriemuir, for Sir 
James’ immortal Thrums overshadows 
it, but they are one and the same place, 
the town on an island west of Scotland 
where Margaret Ogilvy gave birth to 
a son on May 9, 1860. 


James Barrie, who as a boy wrote 
stories in his garret before school, was 
educated at Dumfries Academy, where 
he prepared for the University of Ed- 
inburgh, from which he was graduated 
in 1882. After graduation he became a 
contributor to many papers, among 
them the St. James Gazette for which 
he wrote “An Auld Licht Community.” 
All his work at this time was signed 
“Gavin Ogilvy” —a tribute to his moth- 
er. In 1887 he wrote Better Dead, a 
collection of humorous journalism. He 
writes now that he has requested that 
its publication be discontinued in Eng- 
land because it’s “better dead.” 

It is well known that Barrie’s start 
was like that of so many others—a 
brief spell of journalism and then a 
plunge into literature. The plunge—a 
really hard one—was made in London 
in 1885. Although he had come to Lon- 
don without friends, without money, 
and without influence, he took the town 
by storm with his Auld Licht Idylls, 
stories of Thrums. This book, for which 
he is best loved in England, brought 
out clearly his gift of description, for 
the people of Thrums recognized them- 
selves and their village and quite em- 
phatically informed the author that 
they objected to being written about. 


But their objections were futile, for 
his next most successful book was A 
Window in Thrums, a tale which 
“wrote itself.” In this volume was 
proved Barrie’s ability as a humorist, 
pathologist, and stylist. I say that he 
is a stylist. In the dictionary I find 
that a stylist is one whose literary pro- 
ductions are marked by a high indi- 
viduality. I repeat that he is a stylist, 
for there certainly is nothing prosaic 
about his quaint expression, his humor, 
his directness, and his character stud- 
ies. - 
Barrie’s mother, Margaret Ogilvy, 
was a powerful force in his life—his 
inspiration. Anyone familiar with Bar- 
rie’s works can tell you that if asked 


Miss Ella R. Robinson, Teacher 


to name the one influence that had 
quickened, guided, and inspired his 
whole life, Barrié would most probably 
say, “My Mother.” She finds her way 
into all his books written about women 
—as the heroine. Barrie, in an intro- 
duction, writes, “The books were writ- 
ten mainly to please one woman who 
is now dead, but as I am writing a lit- 
tle book about my mother, I shall say 





‘““MARGARET OGILVY” 


no more of her here.” The “little book” 
is Margaret Ogilvuy—beautiful and pa- 
thetic. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, whom Bar- 
rie admired, believed himself to be the 
hero of Sentimental Tommy, the story 
of a lad of Thrums; readers of the 
book believe Tommy is Barrie himself, 
but Barrie says, “This is not in the 
smallest degree the book I meant it 
to be. Tommy ran away with the 
author.” In Tommy and Grizel, its se- 
quel, Barrie asks, “What is genius?” 
and answers, “It is the power to be 
again a boy at will.” Q.E.D.—Barrie 
has genius, for he has become again a 
boy in relating the story of Peter Pan, 
the boy who wouldn’t grow up. 

All lovers of Barrie are indebted to 
George Bernard Shaw, for he induced 
Barrie to turn his attention to play- 
writing; it was Shaw who brought 
about the dramatization of some of the 
Barrie books. To read his plays is al- 
most as interesting as to see their pro- 
ductions, the stage directions are s0 
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fine. In “The Admirable Crichton” 
we have a fine example of Barrie’s wit 
in the foreword; it is a description of 
Ernest: “He is too busy over nothing, 
this man about town, to be always 
thinking of himself, but, on the other 
hand, he almost never thinks of any 
other person. Probably Ernest’s great- 
est moment is when he wakes of a 
morning and realizes that he really is 
Ernest, for we must all wish to be 
that which is our ideal.” But whether 
we read or “see” his plays, we are 
conscious of the dominant quality in 
the majority of his characters—cour- 
age. Crichton, Maggie Shand, Phoebe 
Throssel—all of them had courage. 


Barrie has received two salient hon- 
ors from King George V. In 1913 
James Barrie became Sir James, a bar- 
onet. The other is of a singular type: 
he holds a key to Kensington Gardens 
and may go in and have a rendezvous 
with Peter whenever he will. 


Barrie is portrayed as a true Scot— 
with a high brow, dark hair and eyes, 
and a sharp, chiselled profile. No one 
in describing him ever overlooks his 
modesty and shyness—they are too 
prominent. Barrie actually glories in 
recalling his poorer days! That he is 
very shy is shown in this. incident: 
Once, when Barrie was guest of honor 
at a dinner, the chairman, proposing 
the author’s. health, suggested that he 
might give the correct pronunciation of 
his first Thrum’s book. The rising of 
Barrie was a signal for applause, so 
waiting until the fervent clapping had 
subsided, the guest quietly said, “Mr. 
Chairman, it’s Auld Licht,” and_ sat 
down. 

Barrie is also noted for his humor. 
When asked to write an account of his 
life, he contributed this mock autobi- 
ography: “On arrival in London, it was 
Mr. Barrie’s first object to make a col- 
lection of choice cigars. Although the 
author of My Lady Nicotine does not 
smoke, his grocer’s message boy does. 
Mr. Barrie’s pet animal is the- whale. 
He feeds it on ripe chestnuts.” 











Literary Article Awards 
First Prize ($10): Ruth Minkin, Al- 

bany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls. 
Second Prize ($5): Edna I. Diete- 
man, Salamanca (N. Y.) High School. 
Third Prize ($2.50): Jane Power, 
St Vincent's Academy, Helena, Mont. 
Honorable Mention: Ralph McHen- 
ty, State College (Pa.) High School; 
Faith Williamson, Aberdeen (S. Dak.) 
High School; Harriet Weeber, Jane 
Bender, Albany (N. Y.) Academy for 


Girls. 








We can’t offer you anything as ad- 
venturous as Lindy’s non-stop hopto 
Paris, but we can offer you the shoes 
that champions wear—Keds — the 
greatest sports and play shoes ever 
made for non-stop, hard-playing 
feet. With Keds, you can take off 
for tennis or other sport excursions, 
confident of fast, sure footwork. 


Keds are extra fine sports shoes— 
much betterthan ordinary “sneakers.” 
Each pair of Keds is made over a 
special foot-health last—and Keds’ 
tough safety-soles are specially de- 
signed to'grip smooth surfaces, and 
absorb rough shocks, 


Keds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


United States 
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The mote you pay, the more 
you get— but full value what- 
ever you spend. 


Keds Gladiator (Brown) 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all-round use, 
Patented ‘‘Feltex”’ insole keeps the foot cool and 
comfortable. Reinforced toe gives extra protec- 
tion at point of hardest service. Special non-skid 
sole. Grins at punishment. 


(us) Rubber Company 
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Non-stop feet 
_ for hard hops 


With Keds on your feet you can 
take turns on one foot and not skid. 
You can lace Keds tight, too—so 
your feet can’t rub and chafe. 


Keds offer the most complete line 
of models for every indoor sport and 
outdoor activity, and are made by 
the world’s largest specialists in can- 
vas rubber-soled footwear. You'll 
find Keds in the best shoe stores in 
town—at all prices, too, from $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to $4.00. 


Keds—Keds—Keds—Look for 
that name stamped on all genuine 


Keds. 





Keds Champion Oxford 


For women and girls. A trim, graceful Keds Ox- 
ford with white safety-sole and white duck upper. 
“Feltex”’ insole. Asturdy, long-wearing oxford for 
general outdoor and indoor sports wear. 





Keds Mercury 


The winner in the popular priced field and a won- 
derful shoe for the money. Tough ambercolored 
sole. Black athletic trimmings and ankle patch. 
Nickel eyelets. ‘‘Feltex’’ insole. If you're looking 
for an exceptional value at the price, ask your 
dealer to show you 

















American boys and their Danish visit 
ro Academy, Denma 


‘/_ Remarkable 
Opportunity 


for Teachers 


Dx. SvEN V. KNUDSEN, noted 
Danish educator, has arranged an 
educational trip for ~ American 
teachers and their friends to Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark this 
summer. 

Members of the party may at- 
tend the INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION FOR THE EX- 
CHANGE OF YOUTH and the 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
NEW EDUCATION at Elsinore. 

You will be offered unusual 
cultural advantages, absorbing lec- 
tures, and entertainments on ship- 
board, an enjoyable visit to Cha- 
teau Lerchenborg, the International 
Institute, without charge for board 
and room, free transportation on 
all Danish state railways. You may 
use any taxicab in Copenhagen 
without charge. A fleet of Buick 
and Cadillac cars will be at your 
disposal. 

All Denmark bids you welcome. 
You will visit places tourists’ eyes 
have never seen. You will see Peo- 
ples Colleges in operation, co 
operative marketing, exchange of 


Clip and mail coupon today and 
receive handsomely illustrated 
brochure describing this unparal- 
leled educational opportunity at 
surprisingly low cost. 


ca 


Dr. Sven V. Knudsen GF 


Without obligation please send 
me full details and _ illustrated 
brochure on all-educational cruise. 
Name. 
Address. 














THE SCHOLASTIC 


A “Foreigner’s” Fun 


By Ruth Helen Niebel, Lemoyne (Pa.) High School 
First Prize, Travel Article 


he our home in the heart of China, 
mother superintended my studies, 
including fifth-grade geography. For 
days I was puzzled about the immigra- 
tion question. I read that the United 
States limited the immigration of “for- 
eigners.” We had always been called 
“foreigners” and yet the United States 
was our country. Finally mother un- 
derstood my difficulty and explained 
that though we were foreigners in 
China, the Chinese and other races 
were foreigners in America. All my life 
I have been a foreigner, but this status 
has had its advantages. Places which 
are periods, stars, and circles on a 
map to other students are realities to 
me. For example, our last itinerary in- 
cluded the Yangtze River, the eastern 
coast of China, the island of Ceylon, 
Egypt, Africa, the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, and Europe. 


Our starting point, Changsha, the 
city of the Long Sands, with its nar- 
row streets, paved with rough, uneven 
stone blocks, flanked on either side with 
open, booth-like shops, and crowded in 
the day time with rickshaws, troops of 
beggars in filthy rags, soldiers, coolies 
dressed in coarse blue trousers and 
jackets, and gentlemen in long silk 
gowns, is more familiar to me than 
Lemoyne. It would be a delight to be 
over there now on my way to our com- 
pound, bumping along in a “chae tsi” 
(rickshaw) with a coolie trotting be- 
hind carrying my boxes on a pole over 
his shoulders. Some travelers might 
object to smells of garlic and pepper 
smoking out of the wide, shallow iron 
pots of the housewive’s plaster stove, 
or the odors from the farmer’s pails of 
fertilizer collected from home to home, 
but no one could fail to pause before 
shelves of gleaming brass and pevter 
waterpipes and teapots, or stacks of 
gorgeous rainbow-colored silks and 
satins. 


The muddy Yangtze, bordered on 
either side with flooded or barren rice 
fields and dotted with sampans and 
sailboats decorated always with the 
family washing, means more to me than 
the Susquehanna I now see every day. 


To me Hongkong is not “an island 
off the southeast coast of China, be- 
longing to the British, area three hun- 
dred and seventy six square miles.” 
Hongkong is a mountain, fascinating 
with its dense foliage, covered slopes, 


tall palms, winding roads and sheltered 
Repulse Bay. Hongkong means a place 
where hand-carved ivory, rich”jade and 
old and new embroidery can be bought 
cheaply, if one “talks price” long and 
properly enough! I was brought up to 
“talk price” for everything, as all good 
Chirrese do! 

Saigon, a French port, with its nar- 
row, dusty streets, slow-moving oxcarts, 
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NIEBEL 


Miss Ruth 
Sellers, 
Teacher 


Miss Niebel 
also ranked 
high in the 
Essay Con- 
test. 





and dark natives dressed in bright col- 
ored “sarongs” and jackets, is a living 
city to me. The Botanical Gardens {fill- 
ed with tropical vegatation, palms of 
every species, exquisite flowers so var- 
ied and odd that one marvels, hordes 
of monkeys together with many other 
animals, are more vivid to me than our 
Reservoir Park. 

Oh, to be on the deck of an ocean 
liner riding those choppy, blue-green 
waves that wash the irregular China 
coast! Oh, to awaken, to peep out of 
the port-hole and find we had docked 
at a new port with twenty-four hours 
ahead to explore! Oh, for the thrill of 
bartering for Mexican dollars or 
rupees and then going forth to spend 
and to see! 





Travel Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): Ruth Helen 
Niebel, Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 

Second Prize ($5): Armenia Sefer- 
ian, Morrison R. Waite High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Third Prize ($2.50): Molly Yard, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School. 

Honorable Mention: Charles Cox, 
Fergus County High School, Lewiston, 
Mont.; Virginia Lee Callin, Scott 
High School, Toledo, Ohio; Peggy 
Peplow, Eden Hall, Torresdale, Pa.; 
Mary Calhoun, High School! of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich.; John Applegate, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Christopher and the Quartz Figures 
(Continued from Page 19 ) 


across the floor the shadows of the 
lemon trees quivered. I sprang from 
my bed determined to find out who the 
intruder might be, when he appeared 
at the window in the form of Christo- 
pher himself. 

“Slide into your clothes, Jimsy,” he 
whispered. “And leave the rent on the 
table. We’re leaving tonight. Hurry 
now, and meet me at the docks.” 

I was quite accustomed to Christo- 
pher’s sudden whims and resignedly 
did as I had been ordered. I placed the 
rent upon the table (we had been lodg- 
ing with an English scholar) where it 
would be easily seen. Then feeling 
rather foolish, I clambered out of the 
window and h« ried after Christopher. 
He had already summoned the crew 
and all hands were on board when I 
arrived. Dawn was just breaking when 
we sailed out of the harbor, bound for 
home. 

I was examining my sadly depleted 
wardrobe when Christopher entered the 
cabin, carrying something carefully 
wrapped in silk. And there under my 
astonished eyes he brought forth the 
rose quartz nymphs. I was too bewild- 
ered for speech and decidedly annoyed. 

“A little information might be appre- 
ciated,” I observed acidly. Mysteries 
and disturbed sleep were making my 
temper a little edgy. 

Christopher lit his pipe. 

“I couldn’t sleep for thinking of 
those figures,” he said slowly, “and 
about eleven o’clock I got up for a 
stroll. The road to the old merchant’s 
seemed actually to draw me along and 
before I knew it I was in his almond 
grove. I was sitting there smoking 
when I was roused by the sound of 
someone crashing through the shrub- 
bery. Suddenly out of the trees and into 
a patch of moonlight dashed the old 
Chinese. His yellow skin was a sort of 
pasty green, his eyes were glazed and 
blood was gushing from his mouth in 
great spurts. Just then he staggered 
but he recognized me first. I went to 
him immediately, but he was too far 
gone for help. However, he told me in 
a few broken words that another col- 
lector who had long coveted the nymphs 
had hired assassins to murder him and 
make off with the figures. Then, for 
the first time I saw the knife that was 
buried almost to the hilt in his chest. 
He had managed to break away from 
the murderers and had run blindly 
with the figures to the grove. And right 
there, Jimsy, that old devil with the 

(Concluded on Page 39) 
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The Dayton Steel Racquet 


is the Racquet that will win your letter 


OW would you like 

to win your letter on 

the tennis team when you 
go to college? Today, the 
letters are going to the men 
who play the fastest game. 
That’s why the up and 
coming players are turning 
to the new steel-string rac- 
quet—the Dayton Steel 
Racquet. It’s the fastest 
tennis racquet in the world! 
Just bounce a ball off those 


steel strings and see the dif- 
ference! Don’t let the other 
boys get the edge on you. 
Play the best game that’s 
in you. Get ready to make 
the team when you go to 
college. Ask Dad to help 
your game with a Dayton 
Steel Racquet—the racquet 
that’s winning on the col- 
lege courts today. Dayton 
Steel Racquet Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Sterling Silver Class 
Rings, $1 up. Sterling 
Silver Pins to match, 
Ys 50c up. Hundreds of de- 
signs in illustrated catalog and special School 

Club Folder sent free. 


=> —* RINGS & PINS] 
Sp 


C. K. GROUSE Co., 12 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 








HOW FAST 
DO YOU RUN? 


Every scholastic athlet 
carry a PASTOR Comb 


independent stop attachment. 

Used by the U. S. Govern- 

ment after tests proved it the 

most durable stop-watch made 
price. 


Unbreakable crystal. Fully 
—— Send for one to- 
y. 


Sterling Step- Watch Co., 
15 E. 


Dept. SC 26th St., N.Y. 











Send 10c¢ for one dozen of your 
own first nome woven in fast 








Address. 
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BROADWAY AT 73 ST. NEW YORK 


Patrons of Prominence 
Choose The Ansonia! 
1,400 Large 
Homelike Rooms 


Comfortable Furnishings 
Soundproof Walls 
al 
City’s Coolest Hotel 
in Summer 
RATES WILL SURELY PLEASE 


Room with private bath 
from $3 per day 
For two... . from $5 per day 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
from $6 per day 
a 
Booklet on Request 
WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 
FOR RESERVATIONS 
ZUE McCLARY, Pres. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


My Experience in Raising Sugar Cane 
By Pedro Cancel, San German (Porto Rico) High School 


First Prise, Economic Article 


OR several years I had spent my 

vacations helping my father on the 
farm, but last year I decided to make 
an experiment and, as a result, I 
greatly increased my personal experi- 
ences in earning money and at the same 
time saw the service that I could do 
for my community, 


First I asked my father to let me use 
a piece of fertile land. He gave me a 
piece consisting of about 
two and a half acres. Then 
with the help of some oxen, 
I prepared the land for the 
planting of sugar cane. The 
cane grows from a piece of 
the stalk some six inches 
long which is pushed down 
into the soft earth. A few 
days after it was planted, I 
saw the small green shoots 
appearing above the ground. 
During that time there was 
a scarcity of water, not a 
single drop falling from the 
heavens, so I was obliged to 
use the irrigation facilities 
which. my father had. Dur- 
ing one day and a single 
night I irrigated the two 
and a half acres of land. 


Day after day, month af- 
ter month passed, and the 
sugar cane on my piece of 
land continued growing un- 
til after thirteen months the 
time came when it was ready to be cut. 
My father offered to help me, but I 
refused, because I wanted to carry out 
my little experiment all alone. 


The cane was ready to be cut at 
Easter when we had a week of vaca- 
tion which I spent in cutting it. Then, 
with the help of the oxen again, I 
carried it in carts to a place where it 
was put in freight cars and later car- 
ried to the Central, where the cane is 
ground and made into sugar. 


When I sold the cane I saw that 
the piece of land had produced seventy- 
five tons of sugar cane, making an aver- 
age of thirty tons per acre in produc- 
tion 

A month passed and one day, I re- 
member it was on the tenth of April, 
I received a check for three hundred 
dollars from the Central. This made 
the average price per ton four dollars. 


I took the check to my father to 
show him the reward I had received 
from my labors.,A few days after- 
wards, a committee from my town came 
to us asking for money for a public 
library they wished to establish. I gave 
them fifty dollars of the money I had 
earned from my experiment. In that 
way I obtained personal experience in 
earning money and was able to make 
my work a benefit to the community. 








CUTTING SUGAR CANE ON A PORTO RICO PLANTATION 








Economic Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): Pedro Cancel, 
San German (Porto Rico) High 
School. 


Second Prize ($5): Irene Milar, An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Third Prize ($2.50): Elbert Jenks, 
Agawam (Mass.) High School. 


Honorable Mention: Edwin Cope, 
Raymond Hucke, Morgantown (W. 
Va.) High School; Louis Bender, Lin- 
coln Junior High School, Dayton, Ohio; 
Florence Harrison, Camp Hill (Pa.) 
High School. 





Many students submitted articles on 
“Unusual Industries,” failing to note 
that the contest this year called for 
personal experiences in a money-mak- 
ing job. 
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Christopher and the Quartz Figures 
(Concluded from Page 37) 





blood gurgling from his lips, gave me 
the rose quartz nymphs and laughed 
because he had outwitted his assassins.” 


“But why,” I persisted, “this sud- 























den departure?” nk 
“Forethought, Jimsy. If it became _ Dri 
P known that I had the figures there if a) 
ie would probably be a knife in my ribs 7} 
ie before long..” 
re When Christopher and I arrived ne fi 
d home there was : bevy of nieces and Delicious and Refreshing 
at nephews and cousins whose very exis- 
in tence I had forgotten. And in the gen- 
ce eral reunion that ensued I felt that 











after all home was a splendid haven. 


It was Patricia who surprised and 
pleased me. She was a lovely young 
woman, with all the wit and intelli- 
gence which had characterized her as 
a child. And before long I knew it had 
happened. Christopher was in love with 
small Pat Farrell! Christopher, to 
whom women had meant only so much 
nonsense. His devotion was evident to 
everyone but Patricia, it seemed, for 
she remained oblivious of the fact that 
he was anything more that a childhood 
idol. 

I had wandered out to the garden to 
smoke one evening, when Patricia and 
Christopher strolled past and seated 
themselves upon the other side of the 
hedge. For a while there was a breath- 
less silence and then Patricia spoke 
suddenly. 

“Chris, I’m going to tell you a won- 
derful secret—tell you first of all. I’m 
to marry Jerry Condon.” 

A little later he came in, his face so 
white and such despair in his eyes that 
my heart ached with pity for him. 

I nodded miserably. There was noth- 
ing to say. One could not offer pity to 
Christopher. Suddenly, he laid a hand 
on my shoulder. 

“Why didn’t you tell me I was too 
old, Jimsy? I’m forty—forty and I’d 
forgotten it until tonight.” He turned 
to the door and paused. 

“I’m going, Jimsy—back to China, I 
guess. I don’t think I’ll return. But if 
anything happens to me, Jimsy, give 
Patricia the rose quartz figures. I 
want her to have them.” 

“T'll see that she gets them,” I re- 
plied briefly. “And Chris, I’ll be going 
with you.” 

“No, Jim—” he began. 

“Tl be going with you,” I repeated 
and Christopher smiled. 

The fire is low and it has begun to 
rain. The hand-woven shawl glimmers 
but there is a void on the mantel where 
the rose quartz figures rested. 
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IT’S REALLY A SHAME 
TO INTERRUPT THE PRO- 
FESSOR'S CHASE OF THE 
DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA 
AND TURN THE BULL 
ON HIM BUT YoU 
HAVE TO BLAME THE 
ARTIST FOR THAT. 


Obviously, few of us have the 
chance or temerity —to make 
matadors out of ourselves. But 
even in the normal course of hu- 
man events, there’s nothing so 
welcome as a refreshing pause. 
Happily there’s a soda fountain 
or refreshment stand—with plenty 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola ready — 
around the corner from anywhere. 
With its delicious taste and cool 
after-sense of refreshment, it makes 
a little minute long enough for a 
big rest. 
The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


“ YOU CAN'T BEAT THE 
U PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE ITF 18 
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Nary a traffic cop! 


You've watched soft fleecy clouds in a blue sky, 
and wished you could drift upon a cloud bank. 

Floating over cool quiet waters in an Old Town 
Canoe is about as near as you can come to realiz- 


ing that delightful day-dream. No bit of errant 
thistledown could rest more lightly on the stream. 

Get away from the dusty road! Enjoy the 
relaxation of canoeing in an Old Town. Old 
Town Canoes have the grace and beauty of real 
a lineage. Easy to handle, and perfectly 


balanced. Priced as low as $67. From dealer or 
factory. 
Write today for free catalog. It shows 


prices ay ight, water-tight models. Paddling! 
sailin, uare-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson 
mode a and c— ¢ family boats. Also 
speedy i = — motors—racing step 
planes an lanes. Old Town Canes Co., 
924 Middle § ~_ Town, Maine. 


‘Old Dew Canoes” 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
College of Industries 
College of Engineering 
College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 








Enjoy Art Yourself 


Vision-Training Method enables anyone to draw and 
paint from natuve better than by Art School Study. 

artists, teachers and students now gaining 
7 AT HOME power not given by old methods. 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


Saves years and doeilare——July to October 
A. K. CROSS, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 




















SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Women from Eighteen States 
Catholic 
“43 Minutes from Pittsburgh” 

















FREE 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 


Oak Park, Ill 








Byron W. King School of Oratory 
Summer Session June 10 to August 2 


Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speak- 
ing and Lge Teaching, Church Activities, 
Etc. Diplomas and Degrees Granted. Remedial 
Instruction for Stammering and other defects of 


Speech and Voice. 
Play-Coaching Music Dancing 
Send for Catalogue 
KING’S SCHOOL 


Address, 
Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Chiang Breaks Hankow Rebellion; Dawes Accepts 
Embassy to London 


Nanking Weathers Storm 


The Japanese armies have long been 
entrenched in Shantung peninsula, but 
prolonged negotiations between Nan- 
king and Tokio have at last reached an 
agreement whereby Japan will with- 
draw all her troops from Shantung be- 
ginning April 15, and restore that trou- 
bled area to native control. The evacu- 
ation is complicated, however, by the 
presence in Shantung of a large rebel 
army under the unscrupulous bandit 
chief Chang Tsung-chang, who has set 
up his own government, and is playing 
hide-and-seek with a Nationalist gen- 
eral around Chefoo. 

The most serious threat to the cen- 
tral government, however, lies in the 
red outbreak in central and southern 
China. When the Wuhan cities (Han- 
kow, Hanyang, and Wuchang, the in- 
dustrial center at the junction of the 
Yangtze and Han Rivers, rose recently 
in revolt under chiefs of the so-called 
Kwangsi military clique, President 
Chaing Kai-shek, marched immediately 
upon Hankow with 100,000 men, and 
occupied the city with only scattering 
skirmishes. The rebels retreated into 
Hunan province, and Chiang put the 
area immediately under federal con- 
trol. Canton, long a hotbed of Com- 
munist sentiment, was apparently wait- 
ing to see what success the Hankow 
rebels would have. But Chiang arrested 
Li Chai-sum, governor of Canton, 
when he arrived in Nanking to 
attend the Third Kuomintang 
Congress, and had him executed 
for sedition, it is reported. There- 
upon the Cantonese leaders re- 
newed their allegiance to Nan- 
king. 

Throughout these disturbances, 
Chiang has had at least the tacit 
support of Marshal Feng Yu-hsi- 
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ang, the “Christian general,” who heads 
the largest and best-trained army in 
China. Feng has been acting as Min- 
ister of War in the Nanking Central 
Executive Committee, but his allegi- 
ance has been a matter of uncertainty, 
To keep him loyal, Chiang is said to 
have promised him the right to occupy 
Shantung with his army, and Feng is 
now moving his troops into the vicinity 
of Tsinanfu, the Shantung capital, and 
will supplant the Japanese as they re- 
tire. Feng will probably move to oust 
Chang Tsung-chang before long. 


Dawes in Santo Domingo 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes is in Santo 
Domingo, the capital of the Dominican 
Republic, which occupies the eastern 
two thirds of the island of Haiti. This 
republic, Spanish in origin and tradi- 
tion, but largely mulatto in population, 
has been the scene of almost continuous 
revolutions since its independent estab- 
lishment in 1844. In 1907, the powers, 
determined to recover loans which they 
had made to previous governments, 
threatened to occupy Santo Domingo, 
but President Roosevelt stepped in and 
negotiated a treaty by which the United 
States took over the administration of 
the Dominican customs houses, paying 
out of the proceeds the interest on all 
foreign loans, and turning over the sur- 





















(Above) Marshal and 
President Chiang Kai- 
shek, strongest figure 
in China, reviewing 
his troops. (Left) The 
forest of junk masts 
which throng the Han 
River, harbor of Han- 
kow, the Chinese com 
munist center. 
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General, Vice President, Ambassador 


plus to the Dominican treasury. Until 
five years ago, American Marines oc- 
cupied the state. There are two main 
political factions, one headed by Presi- 
dent Horacio Vasquez, now in power, 
the opposition by Frederico Velasquez. 
Vasquez has made and unmade presi- 
dents by violence for 30 years and has 
within recent years taken the office him- 
self. He seems patriotically desirous 
of a more efficient government, and to 
that end invited the United States to 
send a commission of experts to draw 
up a budget system that would work. 
General Dawes on his retirement from 
the Vice Presidency, was appointed to 
this post. His committee has spent its 
time largely in examining the govern- 
ment departments and in instilling the 
idea of economy into Dominican heads. 
Leaders of both parties seem convinced 
that Dawes’ main purpose is to find se- 
curity for a new loan to the Vasquez 
government. Mr. Dawes has repeatedly 
denied this and insisted that economy 
is “what makes loans unnecessary.” 


As soon as this task is completed, 
Mr. Dawes will sail for London to take 
up the most important job he has held 
—the Ambassadorship to Great Britain, 
offered to him by President Hoover in 
succession to Alanson B. Houghton, 
who voluntarily resigns. The appoint- 
ment has been received with pleasure 
by the King, the Foreign Office, and 
the English press. While Dawes’ repu- 
tation in the past has bordered upon 
eccentricity, marked by picturesque de- 
tails of strong language and underslung 
pipes, he has accomplished his real 
ends by sound labor and tactful diplo- 
macy. He is popular throughout Eu- 


‘trope as the man who put Germany 


back on its feet, and he goes to Lon- 
don at a critical time for peace. 
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“NO ARGUMENT 
AGAINST IT” 


So declares Calvin Coolidge of life insurance. 


“It is established,” he comments, “that the protection of 
one’s family, or those near to him, is the one thing most 
to be desired, and there is no medium of protection that 
is better than life insurance.” 


He adds, after calling attention to the close govern- 
mental supervision of the business: 


“It is in substance a GUARANTY 
method of protection for 
our people.” 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Vice President’s Sister Accorded Social Rank; Sinclair to Serve Three Months in Jail; Oil Pro 
duction Curb Conflicts with Trust Laws 


Washington’s Social War 


Parallel with the elaborate machin- 
ery of the Federal Government there 
exists in Washington a social struc- 
ture which. absorbs an unbelievable 
amount of time, energy, and money, al- 
though its career is rarely heard of. It 
is the particular domain of the wives 
of high officials. Only an unsophisticat- 
ed person would assume that the ap- 
parently petty activities of this social 
bloc are of minor importanee. They 
have been known to influence the actual 
course of legislation and administra- 
tion. Many a Congressman’s vote has 
been swung by a dinner invitation from 
the inner circle. 


The bitterness of this social compe- 
tition has been forcibly demonstrated 
recently by the tempest over the status 
of Mrs. Edward Everett Gann, sister 
of Vice President Charles Curtis, who, 
being a widower, has appointed Mrs. 
Gann as his official hostess. Since the 
President and his wife traditionally at- 
tend no social functions outside the 
White House, the Vice President and 
his wife have become in a sense the so- 
cial leaders of the Administration and 
are in great demand as “lions” for the 
parties and dinners of private, official, 
and diplomatic hostesses. The Wash- 
ington hierarchy is arranged in a rigid 
order of precedence which must be fol- 
lowed on all social occasions. Thus, the 
Vice President outranks all others be- 
low the President, followed in order 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the Ambassadors of Foreign 
countries, the members of the Cabinet, 





the Senate, the Foreign Ministers, 
Representatives, Army and Navy of- 
ficials, ete. The custom has grown up 
for the State Department to establish 
this order of precedence, and to ar- 
range the seating lists of guests for 
Washington hostesses. 

It has been customary for the Vice 
President’s wife to be elected president 
of the Congressional Women’s Club 
(wives of Senators and Representa- 
tives). But the club ladies declined to 
recognize Mrs. Gann as the equal of 
a wife, and chose Mrs. George Moses, 
wife of the New Hampshire Senator, 
instead. Just before he left office upon 
the arrival of Colonel Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg issued a ruling 
that the Vice President’s sister was not 
entitled to the rank of his wife at 
diplomatic dinners, and should be seat- 
ed below Ambassadors, Ministers, etc. 
Mr. Curtis, incensed, wrote to the new 
Secretary of State expressing dissatis- 
faction with the ruling. Sir Esme How- 
ard of Great Britain, dean of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, also asked for light. 
After a week of silence, Secretary Stim- 
son issued a statement declining to 
rule hereafter on social problems of 
the capital, except those which legiti- 
mately concern it as regards the senior- 
ity of the Diplomatic Corps. “Any 
courtesy” which the diplomats might 
choose to show the Vice President and 
Mrs. Gann will be agreeable to the 
State Department. The diplomats held 
a hasty meeting and decided to accord 
Mrs. Gann full privileges “until a 
definite ruling can be obtained from a 
constituted American authority.” 


The District of Col- 
umbia Jail at Wash- 
ington, where Harry 
F. Sinclair, 
convicted of contempt 
of the Senate, is to 
spend his ninety-day 
term in a “common 
jail.” 


oil man, 








Vice President Curtis and Mrs. Gann 


The first test of the new regime came 
with a brilliant formal dinner at the 
Pan-American Union, given by the 
Chilean Ambassador, Don Carlos Da- 
vila, and his wife for a visiting Chilean 
official. Mrs. Gann had the place of 
honor at the Ambassador’s right, above 
all other guests. The host also respect- 
ed the sentiment of the country by 
making the dinner bone-dry. The re- 
sult of the Gann case was undoubtedly 
influenced by President Hoover's de- 
sire to keep peace in his official family. 
Frequent citations have been made of 
the Peggy Eaton case of a century ago, 
in which the wife of John H. Eaton, 
Andrew Jackson’s Secretary of War, 
who was the daughter of a tavern- 
keeper, was snubbed by capital society. 
Jackson and Van Buren, Secretary of 
State, were the only ones to support 
Eaton, and two Cabinet resignations 
followed in protest. Jackson’s grati- 
tude largely made Van Buren the next 
President. 


Sinclair Punished at Last 


Harry F. Sinclair, millionaire oil 
magnate whose leases of Federal ail 
lands at Teapot Dome, Wyoming, were 
canceled by the Supreme Court as 
fraudulent and obtained by bribery of 
former Secretary of the Interior Fail, 
has at last felt the power of the law. 


He was convicted in the District of 


Columbia Supreme Court last year of 
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contempt of the Senate in refusing to 
answer questions in the investigation 
of the Teapot Dome scandals by the 
Senate Public Lands Committee. He 
was sentenced to serve six months in 
jail and pay a fine of $500, appealed, 
and the decision has now been upheld 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. He will 
enter the District of Columbia jail on 
May 8 for a summer vacation in the 
simplest manner. Warden William L. 
Peak will provide suitable work for 
him, perhaps in the bookkeeper’s office. 

This sentence is the only penal re- 
sult of all the numerous cases in which 
Sinclair has participated as a defend- 
ant in the past five years. He was ac- 
quitted last year in his second trial on 
the charge of criminal conspiracy to 
defraud the Government, beéause of 
the technical impossibility of proving 
the conspiracy. He is still under. sen- 
tence of six months in jail for tamper- 
ing with the jury in the first conspir- 
acy trial, with an appeal pending. 
While all efforts to convict him on a 
scale commensurate with his probable 
crimes have failed, he thas distinctly 
lost his case before the court of public 
opinion. In civil suits, through the ef- 
forts of special counsel for the Govern- 
ment, Messrs. Roberts and Pomerene, 
he has been deprived of his oil leases 
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Capt. John T. Randell of the “I'm Alone” 


and of back royalties. The present 
short sentence, while a side issue to the 
main case, has reassured many pessi- 
mists that wealthy men cannot always 
buy their way out of court. It has also 
strengthened the hand of the Senate 
in compelling witnesses to give testi- 
mony before investigating committees, 
a right which has been called in ques- 
tion in the cases of Mal Daugherty, 
Colonel Stewart, and others. 








43 
A Voluntary Oil Curb? 


President Hoover’s recent and salu- 
tary step in withdrawing all Govern- 
ment-owned oil lands from leasing af- 
fects only a very small portion of the 
oil production of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The rapid depletion of existing 
oil deposits has alarmed all who look 
to the future. In 1928 about 900,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil were produced 
in the United States, or an average 
daily production of 2,453,000 barrels. 
Thus far in 1929, the daily average has 
been about 200,000 barrels in excess of 
this figure. The country cannot absorb 
such a quantity. Already there are in 
storage over 600,000,000 barrels, which 
is being added to at the rate of 10,- 
000,000 a month. The investments tied 
up in additional storage tanks is an un- 
necessary waste, not to mention the 
loss of millions of barrels yearly 
through evaporation and uncontrolled 
flow at the mouth of wells. 


Various proposals have been made 
for dealing with the problem of cur- 
tailing production. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute, composed of the 
largest private producers, at its recent 
meeting, adopted a plan to limit 1929 
production to the figures for 1928, set- 


(Concluded on Neat Page) 











What advantage does the University Summer 
Session offer the high school graduate? 


B* attending summer sessions, as well as the regular semesters, a high school graduate can 
complete his four-year University course in three years—a high school diploma in June, 1929, 
and a University degree in August, 1932. Two months remain each year for vacations. If the 
high school graduate is planning to enter a profession, like Medicine, which requires six years 
of training, it is especially important that he utilize his time. 


By beginning his University course during the summer session, the high school graduate can adapt 
himself to University study and University ways when the student body is smaller and there is a 
better opportunity, therefore, to bridge the gap between the high school and the university. 


By giving one’s entire time to a single subject it is possible to complete a year’s work. In a 
six’ or eight-week course the student can complete the one-year requirement in one of the fol- 
lowing laboratory sciences—botany, chemistry, physics, or zoology. It is possible to do the same 
in a modern language—French, Spanish, or German. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 - August 9 


June 17-28 Special Sessions August 12-23 


FOR BULLETINS AND DETAILED INFORMATION, ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 
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ting up committees in each of the five 
main preducing districts to act as 
beards of control in determining the 
quotas. The plan was submitted to the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, War, and Navy, and the At- 
torney General. Basing its action on a 
decision of Attorney General Mitchell, 
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Huey P. Long, Impeached G Governor of 
Louisiana. 


the Board held that the Government 
has no authority to sanction such a plan 
as it would be in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law against agree- 
ments in restraint of trade. While the 
agreement would conserve the oil sup- 
ply and prevent waste, it would also 
tend to fix prices at a figure desired 
by the producers. If any such national 
action were taken, it would require an 
amendment to the anti-trust laws. An 
alternative might be local agreements 
of producers within the various states, 
by compacts with the state govern- 
ments, which would not limit interstate 
commerce directly. 


Wet and Dry Propaganda 


A combination of recent events in 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws 
has aroused a wordy war more acute, 
perhaps than at any time since the 
18th Amendment was adopted. In the 
I’m Alone case (Schol., April 18) 
charges against the crew of the rum- 
runner have been dismissed by the Gov- 
ernment, though still maintaining the 
right of the Coast Guard to drastic ac- 
tion. The Canadian Minister, Vincent 
Massey, filed a formal though temper- 
ate protest disputing the American ver- 
sion of the incident, and Secretary 
Stimson may submit the case to inter- 
national arbitration. 


A custom patrol squad recently halt- 
ed and searched in a particularly 
aggressive way the yacht of Stuyvesant 
Fish in the shadow of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor. In a dry 
raid at Aurora, Ill., an innocent woman 
was killed. The new Jones-Stalker law, 
popularly known as the “Five-and- 
Ten” law on account of its drastic 
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penalties, has aroused attempts at nul- 
lification by lawyers and juries all oye; 
the country. In Michigan the Legisla- 
ture repealed the statute which makes 
life imprisonment mandatory for fourth 
offenders, including violators of the 
prohibition laws. A popular referep- 
dum held im Wisconsin returned an 
approximately 3 #0 2 vote recommend- 
ing repeal of the State enforcement act 
and removal of the penalty on 2.75 per 
cent beer. The Legislature is not bound 
by the referendum but will probably 
act in harmony with the popular vote. 
All of these signs of unrest point to a 
spirited struggle in the proposed Fed- 
eral commission for the study of all 
questions of law enforcement, which 
President Hoover plans shortly to ap- 
point. The President has already issued 
a statement that while he wishes en- 
forcement efforts strongly maintained, 
he will not countenance violent meth- 
ods by enforcement officials. 


Washington Notes 

Governor Huey P. Long, 36-year-old ex- 
ecutive of Louisiana, who has usurped many 
constitutional functions and in general es- 
tablished himself as almost a personal dic- 
tator, was impeached in a dramatic session 
of the Louisiana House. Among the 19 
charges against him is one that he sought to 
induce an ex-pugilist to assassinate an op- 
ponent of Long’s in the Legislature. Though 
in office but nine months, Long has lost the 
support of the majority of decent people of 
the state and of all newspapers. 





I Lie Awake at Night 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
thinking. Did anyone ever go mad just 
trying to fall asleep? Archy said we'd 
go mad if we'd try figuring out a 
vacuum because none of us can imagine 
nothing. As though I didn’t know that! 
Because I’d tried it. And I’m still won- 
dering if a vacuum holds heat or cold. 
OH! But it holds nothing! Dostoevsky 
went mad. Or nearly. It was hardship 
though. He suffered a great deal. If 

only I could sleep! 

I'd like to eat it out of a spoon. The 
sheep counting method doesn’t ever 
seem to work, Perhaps if I try it— 
Oh, but it’s so mathematical! I'll try it 
though. Why couldn’t they count dogs 
—or cats—or cockroaches—or snow- 
flakes! Why sheep? Why not palm 
trees? But it had to be sheep . . . Free 
verse poets are numerous ie. <) 
Couldn’t we have counted the reflec- 
tions in a pool? .... or a lake? .... 
no....sheep.... only sheep. ... 
st Stamp. 1, 1 

St., Boston, Mass. 


A. Bullard & ) ay 446 Tremont 
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CATALOG OF THE SECOND NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 
Opening at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Conducted by The Scholastic 


May 7° May 26, 19209. 


Pictorial Arts 
1—Milton Weiss, Fifth Ave. H. s. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, May 


Speec 
First Prise, George Bellows Mem- 


orial Award. 


2—Llewelyn Leng, age 19, West 
Waterloo H. S., Waterloo, Lowa. 
Teacher, Edna V. Moffet. 

Second Prize, George Bellows 
Memorial Award. 

3—William Myers, age 17, State 


Prep. H. S., Boulder, Colo. Teacher, 
Pauline Reynolds. 
Third Prize, George Bellows Mem- 
orial Award. “Still Life.” 
4—George Figg, age 17, Emmerich 
Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Lewis E. Finch. 
First Prize, Pictorial Arts. “Study 
of Texture.” 
5—Kenneth Lee Caskey, age 14, 


McKinley H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Many. 
Second Prize, Pictorial Arts. 


“Group of Six Naturalistic Draw- 
ings. 

6—Winifred Holden, age 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Davis. : y 

Third Prise, Pictorial Arts. 

The following ten enteies were 
awarded H bi Menti in 





7—Sue Lew, age 19, Mechanic Arts 
H. S., St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, Caro- 
line Gilbert. 

9—Kenneth Hopewell, age 17, Sen- 

ior H. S., Kirksville, Mo. Teacher, 
Edwin D. Myers. 

10—Christine Crilley, Horace Mann 
Jr. H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teach- 


er, T. C. Harrison. 

11—Rose Mitchell, West Seattle H. 
S., West Seattle, Wash. ‘Mexican 
Goosestep.” 


12—Devon Ernest Dooley, age 17, 
McKinley H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Many. 

13—Vernard Mantzell, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, R. 8S. 
Kennedy. 

14—Dick Reeder, age 16, Central 
H. S., Ft. Worth, Texas. Teacher, 
May Schow. ” 

al,” 


“My Princi 

15—Dale Hynes, age 16, Emmerich 
Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, L. E. Finch. 

16—Donald_ Stebbings, age 18, 
Arsenal Technical H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sarah Bard. 

23—Elizabeth Guthrie, age 16, South 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Lillian Mathias. 


Binney and Smith Awards 


18—Peggy Peplow, age 16, Eden 
Hall, Torresdale, Pa. Teacher, M. 
Calahan. 
First 

Award. 
19—Herbert Masalkowski, age 15, 


Prize, Binney and Smith 


Union H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Florence Parsell. 
“Autumn.” 


Second Prize, Binney and Smith 

Award. 

20—Jean Syme, age 13, John Muir 
Jr. H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Zimmerman. 

Third Prize, Binney and Smith 
Award. “Food for the Goslings.” 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in the 
Binney and Smith Award: 

_8—Key Chinn, age 13, Oakland H. 
S., Oakland, Calif, Teacher, Mrs. 
Doolittle. 

21—Ruth Shirley Brown, age 18, 
Franklin H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
22—Sarah Jane Blakeslee, age 16, 
McKinley H. §., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Many. 


age 17, Em- 
Indian- 
bays 


17, 
* Calif. 


24—Irma Roempke, 
merich Manual Tr. S 5% 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. E. 

25—Mildred Mitzman, 
Technical H. S., Galtiead. 
Teacher, Gladys Elam. 





17—Katherine Burton, age 17, Ar- 
senal Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

26—George Figg, age 17, Emmerich 


Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Teacher, L. E. Finch. 

"Ca. 

27—Iona Johnson, age 17, Em- 
merich Manual Tr. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. E. Finch. 


28—Melvin Heinkel, age 14, Elm- 
hurst Jr. H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Miss Anderson. 

29—Mabel Potter, age 17, High- 
land Park H. S., Highland Park, 
Mich. 

30—Bruce Ariss, age 17, Technical 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Gladys Elam. 

32—Bill Galpin, age 16, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Bard. 

33—Albert Pearson, age 18, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Bard. 

34—Eleanor Yeakel, age 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

35—Mary Jacobs, David B. Oliver 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Edith 
Reilly. 

36—Emily Greenwald, age 12, John 


Marshall Intermed. H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. 

37—Margaret Pollard, age 14, Oak 
Park & River Forest H. S., Oak 


Park, Ill. Teacher, Miss Ely. 

38—-Thelma Willie, age 17, West 
Waterloo H .S., Waterloo, Iowa. 
Teacher, Edna V. Moffet . 

39—Milton Gershgoren, age _ 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

40—Elveta Lee, age 17, East High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Collins. 

41—William Melton Halsey, age 
13, Charleston H. S., Charleston, S. 
C. Teacher, Mr. Kalsos. 

42 — Margaret Jones, age 17, 


Charleston, W. Va. Teacher, Agnes 
Huston. 
43—Antonie Giordano, age _ 16, 


Theodore Roosevelt H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Lilly H. Mce- 
Luckie. 

44—Helen Jones, age 16, Andrews 
Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Rohrs. 

45—Bill Galpia, age 16, and Gerald 
Baker, age 18, Arsenal Tech. Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss 
Bard. 

46—Robert W. Rogers, age 17, 
Harding H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher ,Erna M. Schulz. 

48—Johnetta Painter, age 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean Thoburn. 

49—Robert Ades ,age 17, Lincoln 
H. S., Portland, Oregon. Teacher, 
R. E. Halvorsen. 

50—Robert L. Miller, age 18, 3 
Kinley H. S., Washington, D. 
Teacher, Mr. Maney. 

51—John Walter Barnes, age 15, 
McKinley H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Maney. 

52—Eva Lee Graver, age 19, Lib- 
erty H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Keinard. 

53—Marjorie Cassel, age 15, Steele 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Grace 
Valentine. 

54—Nicholas Wakulla, age 17. Cass 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
Davis. 

55—Louise Bushelle, age 18, Fer- 
gus -Co. H. ., Lewiston, Mont. 
Teacher, C. B. Bartholemew. 


56—George Figg, ag e 17, Emmer- 
ich Manual Tr. Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, L. TE Finck 

57—Martha Walther, age 16, Em- 
merich Manual Tr. H. a, Indian. 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. E. Finch. 

58—Milton Weiss, Fifth Ave. H. 
S,. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, May W. 
Speece. 

59—George Belan, age 19, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, R. 


S. Kennedy. 

60—Virginia Squires, Paseo H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Delle 
Miller. 

62—George Figg, age 17, Emmer- 
ich Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Lewis E. Finch 


63—Mary Jacobs, David B. Oliver 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. 

Reilly. 

64—Dale Hynes, age 17, Emmerich 
Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, L. E. Finch. 

65—Robert Boston, age 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jean Thoburn. 

66—Herbert Brackmier, age 18, 
Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

68—Martha Wurtz, age 16, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. : 

69—George Figg, age 17, Emmer- 
ich Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, L. E. Finch. 

70—Harry Baltvck, age 15, High- 
land Park H. S., Highland Park, 
Mich. Teacher, Mary Pulman. 

72—Howard Johnson, age 15, 
Central H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Coah Henry. 

73—Jeannette Bell, age 15, Cen- 
tral H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teach- 
er, Coah Henry. 

74—Group by Pupils of Emmerich 
Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Charles Shultz, Louise Weiland, Fred 


18, Pea- 
Teacer, 


Niedenthal and Adelaide Kluger. 
Teacher, Miss Denny. 
75—Dorothy Banning, age 


Technical H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Gladys Elam. 
76—Marion Olinger, 
am Academy, St. 
eacher, Anna Nasvik. 
77—Eleanor Schwietz, age 16, St. 
Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher, Anna Nasvik. 
78—Robert Mair, age 18, West H. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Hazel Moore. 
79—Martha Walthers, age 16, Em- 
merich Manual Tr. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. E. Finch. 
80-82—Peggy Peplow, age 16, 
Eden Hall, Torresdale, Pa. Teacher, 
M. Calahan. 
83—Eleanor Yeakel 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Miss Jean Thoburn. 
84—Priscella Johnston, age 19, 
Technical H.S., Oakland, Calif. 
85—Leonore Hartwig, age 16, Lin- 
coln H. S., Portland, Oregon. Teach- 
er, Ruth Halvorsen. “Illustration for 
Fairy Tales.” 


86—Martha Wurtz, age 16, Arsenal 
Tech. School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Bard. 


age 15, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


age 16, Pea- 
Pa. Teacher, 


- Carnegie Museum Awards 


95—Gardner Ackley, age 14, Cen- 
tral H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, 


B. Ward. 
First Prize, Carnegie Museum 
Awar 
96—Patricia Makary, age 15, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Miss McMunigle. 
Second Prize, Carnegie Museum 
Award. 
97—Ruth Arink, age 14, Central H. 
S., Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, Miss 
Ward. 
Third Prize, 
Award. 


Carnegie Museum 


98—Luis Quero Chiesa, age 18, 
Ponce H. S., Ponce, Porto Rico. 
Teacher, Victoria C. Dodd. 


99—Mary Louise Napier, age 18, 
Central H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
Teachers, Miss Minette Paro and 
Miss Elizabeth Stroble. 

100—John Baker, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. Thobyrn. 

101—Margarethe Sanera, Scheitle 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, R. 
S. Kennedy, 


Design 


201—Helen Pearce, age 18, East 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, 
Lena Olsen. 


First Prize, Design. “Modernistic 

Flowers.” 

202—Belle Staten, Steele H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Shar- 
delow. 


Second Prize, Design. 

203—Betty Black, Carrick H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Miller. 

Third Prize, Design. 


The following ten entries were awarded 
Honorable Mention in Design: 

204—Maryann Dysart, Lewis & 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teach- 
er, M. Featherstone. 

205—Evelyn Carmichael, Central 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Ella Witter. 

206—Joe Kimmel, age 18, Lewis & 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teach- 
er, Miss Fisher. 

207—Roberta Roberts, age 18, 
Lewis & Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Fisken. 


208—Frances Theil, age 17, An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Rohrs. “For a Summer 
Silk.” 

209—Sara Cleckner, Wm. Penn H. 
S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Earl 
Ebner. 

211—Mary Jane Provost, age 17, 
Peabody . §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Miss Thoburn. 

212—Elizabeth Ayres, McKinley H. 
S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, M. 
P. Shipman. 

218—Alice Robertson, age 16, 
Sophie Wright H. S., New Orleans, 
La. Teacher, Miss M. Buchanan. 

247—Lillian Andrist, Fifth Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Speece. 


The following three entries 
awarded Special Mention in Design: 

105—Williard Chaney, age 14, 
Walnut Hills, H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss L. Bellville. 

210— LeGrand Pittman, Westing- 
house H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss Freeland. 

“Design for Linoleum.” 

228—Miriam Foulger, East H. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, R. 
Olesen. 

“Modern Flower.” 

61—Harold Johnson, age 16, Me- 
chanic Arts H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher, Caroline Gilbert. 

71—Jean McHatton, age 16, 
Arsenal Tech. School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth Jasper. 

ne for Nursery Chintz.” 

106—Julius Sonnebarn, age 13, 
Walnut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss L. Bellville. 

213— William Hayes, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

216 Brenton W. Nutter, age 17, 
McKinley H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, M. P. Shipman. 

217—Emma Leonard, Nicholls Ind. 
School for Girls, New Orleans, La. 

“Decorative Design for Fabric.” 

219—Lelsie Heineman, age 19, 
Lewis & Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Featherstone. 
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220—Isabelle Thompson, e 17, 
ueen Anne High School, Seattle, 

ash. 

221—Mary Dreher, age 16, Queen 
Anne High School, Seattle Wash. 

222—Ruth Patsy Sullivan, age 18, 
Nicholls Voc. School for Girls, New 
Orelans, La. Teacher, Mary F. Baker. 

223—Martha Robinson, age 18, St. 
Nicholls Voc. School for Girls, New 
Orleans, La. Teacher, Mary F. Baker. 

224—-Natalie R. Geham, age 15, 
Liberty H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teach- 
er, Elizabeth "M. Keinard. 

225—Lewis Ewen, age 18, Lewis 
& Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacber, Miss Fisken. 

226—Geneva_ Brickler, age 17, 
Salina H. S., Kansas. Teacher, Nelle 
Seiver. 

227—Helen Leavitt, age 18, East 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, 
Rena Olsen. 

229—Kathryn Lyon, age 17, Lewis 
& Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Featherstone. 

231—Richard Christensen, age 15, 
East H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Rena Olsen. 

233—Dorothea Huck, age 17, Phoe- 
nix, U. N., H. S Phoenix, Ariz. 
Teacher, Miss C. M. Perkins. 

235—William Swaxuk, Schenley, 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 

236—Abe Walker, age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss McMunigle. 

“Buildings & Lights.” 

238—Robert Allen, age 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. Teach- 
er, Miss Ward. 

239—Priscilla Brusster, age 
Tech. H. S., Oakland, Calif. Gan 
Mrs. Hollis. 

240—Paul Haspeslagh, age 17, Den- 
feld H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss P. C. Riggs. 

““Masquers.” 


241—Betty Lou Pobe, age 15, Lewis 

& Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Fisken. 

“Peter Rabbit.” 

242—Marjorie Johnson, age 17, 
Lewis & Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Fisken. 

“Jolly Toad-Stool Town.” 

243—Paul Allen, age 16, Arsenal 
Tech. School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss E. Jasper. 

244—Jermaine Rock, age 19, Den- 
feld H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss P. O. Riggs. 


245—Orville Elton, age 17, Lewis 
& Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Fisken. 

246—Philipp Smith, age 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teach- 
er, Miss E. M. Witter. 

“Bridge Design.” 

248—Miriam Foulger, age 18, East 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, 
Rena Olsen. 

“Dutch Children.” 

249—Grace Hengehold, age 15, 
Walnut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss I. C. Geiger. 

250—Carolyn Lewis, age 18, Cen- 
tral H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teach- 
er, May Schow. 

251—Margery McCleary, Steele H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Selenatan Shardelow. 

252—Pauline Gas age 16, 
Central H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Teacher, Miss May Schow. 

253—Ruth Clovis, age 17, Salina 
H. S., Salina, Kansas. Teacher, Miss 
Nelle Seiver. 

254—Francis Fox, age 15, Arsenal 
Tech. H. - Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss E. M. Jasper. 

255—Betty Tentinen. 5 
Lewis & Clark H. S., om “Wash: 
Teacher, Miss Featherstone. 

256—Helen Lightfoot, Westing- 
house H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Freeland. 

o—-Oe Weidman, Lakeview Jr. 

Piedmont, Calif. Teacher, 

Jessica’ S. Wayland. 





Graphic Arts 


258—Billy Fitch, age 16, Stockton 
H. S., Stockton, Calif. 

First Prize, Graphic Arts. 

259—Arnold __ Frieberg, 
Phoenix Un. a Phoenix, Ariz. 
Teacher, Miss C. M. Perkins. 

Second Prize, Graphic Arts. 

260—Phyllis Heinle, age 15, Scott 
H Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Caro- 
lyn Morgan. 

Third Prize, Graphic Arts. 


The following ten entries were awarded 
le Mention in Graphic Arts: 
261—Rhea Bennet, age 20, Central 
H. S., Fort Worth, ex. Teacher, 
Miss S. Gillispie. 

262—Gordon Buffington, age 18, 
John Harris H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss M. Richardson. 

263—Helen Louise Taylor, age 15, 
Tower Hill H. S., Wilmington, Del. 
Teacher, Miss Eckford. 

264—I. Mossop, age 19, DeWitt 
Clinton H. S., New York City, N. Y. 
Teacher, Leon Friend. 

265—Isabelle Lee, age 15, Beaver 
County Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. Teacher, Beatrice Van Ness. 

266—Leah Lisovsky, age 18, North 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Thickens. 

267—Donald Cordry, age 18, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Moore. 

269—Louise Link, age 16, Peabody 
H. §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 

306—Mary Fish, age 16, West H. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Hazel Moore. 

323—Donald_ Brackett, age 16, 
— Park H. S., Highland Park, 
Mich. 


age 15, 





368—Thelma Miller, age 17, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Caro- 
line Morgan. 

Special Mention in Graphic Arts 

370—Maurice Johnston, age 15, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
Grace R. Dean. 

Special Mention in Graphic Arts. 

371—Juanita Lang, Scott H. S. 
Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, F. A. Coo 

“Chrysanthemums.” Special Men- 
tion in Graphic Arts. 

47—Margaret Erickson, West H. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Rosalia Aireline. 

268—Harry Aickelin, Jr., age 19, 
Peabody H. S., _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Thoburn. 

270—Joe Lachler, age 18, North 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Thickens. 

271—Group by Pupils of Arsenal 
Technical School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mary Duncan, George Reed, Flor- 
ence Jordan, Robert Woodson, Rob- 
ert Bartlett, Mary MHartsock, and 
Charles Glore. Teacher, Roberta 
Warren Stewart. 

272—Evelyn Mower, age 16, Mon- 
roe H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Mable M. Hartz. 

273—Virginia Janes, age 16, Queen 

Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

275—Grou upils of Arsenal 
Technical Shoe? Slienenaite, Ind. 
Herbert Brackmeier, Ellen Clark, Bill 
Galpin, and Mary jo Ross. Teacher, 
Miss Bard. 

276—Eugene Gittings, age 19, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Jean Thoburn. 

277—Bill Steward, age 17, Lewis 
& Clark H. S., ‘Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Fisken. 

278—Emilie Dreyfus, age 13, 
Beaver County Day School, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. Teacher, Beatrice Van 
Ness. 

279—Sam Warshawsky, age 17, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

280—Enid D’Allesandro, age 17, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

281—Leo Mansowitz, age 15, De 
Witt Clinton H. New York, N. 


Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 
282—Isabel Potter, age 16, Beaver 

County Day School, Chestnut Hill, 

Mass. Teacher, Beatrice Van Ness. 


283—Billy Fitch, Cait. 16, Stockton 
H. S., Stockton, C. 

“Old Juniper Tree.” 

284—Bill Jary, age 17, North Side 
H. S., Fort orth, Tex. Teacher, 
Mabel T. Jones. 

285—Mary Frances Goff, age 15, 
North Side H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Teacher, Mabel T. Jones. 

286—Joseph Poetker, age 16, Wal- 
nut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, L. Bellville. 

TF Keerl, age 17, Lewis & 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teach- 
er, Miss Fisken. 

“House on Hill.” 

288-—Joe Kimmel, age 18, Lewis & 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teach- 
er, Miss Fisken. 

“Old Depot.” 

289—Cecily Livermore, Beaver Co. 
Day H. S., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Teacher, Beatrice Van Nees. 

290—Mary Byrd, age 16, Beaver 
Co. Day H. S., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Teacher, Miss B. Van Ness. 

291—Herbert Brackmeier, age 18, 
Arsenal Tech. School, Indianapolis, 

“Linoleum Print.” 

Ind. Teacher, Miss S. Bard. 
292—Mary Jo _ Ross, age 

Arsenal Tech. School, ae 
“Linoleum Print.’ 

Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

293—Thonette Christensen, age 18, 
Freemont H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, William Rice. 

294—-Betty Reese, age 17, West 
Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

“Pioneers.” 

295—Rose Mitchell, age 16, West 
Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

“Mt. Ranier.” 

296—Albert Pearson, age 18, and 
Bill Galpin, age 16, Arsenal Tech. 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
Miss Bard. 

297—Donald Stebbings, age 18 and 
Gerald Baker, age 18, Arsenal Tech. 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
Miss Bard. 

298—Opal Fairchild, age 14, An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Rohrs. 

299—Ruth Rickard, age 14, An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Rohrs. 

301—Marjorie Gray, age 17, Wash- 
burn H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Mary Elvene Hoag. 

302—Robert Moore, South Hills H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, BW. 
McAdow. 

303—Group by pupils of Central 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Katherine Woolsey, Clinton Daniel- 
son, Frank Hubbard. Teacher, Ella 
Witter. 

304—-Oneita Lages, age 18, Free- 
mont H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Mr. Wm. Rice. 

305—Margaret Bayer, age 17, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Hazel Moore. 

307—Harriet Barnholdt, age 14, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

308—Lois Jamison, age 15, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss J. Thoburn. 

309—Group by pupils of Fremont 
High School, Oakland, Calif., Ed- 
ward Floyd, Dan Beach, Hazel 
Davidson, Dick Mackay, K. Borchard, 
and L. Churchill. Teacher, Wm. S 
Rice. 

“Linoleum Block Prints.” 

310—Sylvia Bakken, age 18, South 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss L. Mathias. 

“For Fun.” 

311—Dorothy Nash, age 17, South 
H. S., Minneapolis, ‘Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Lillian Mathias. 

“The Arts.” 

312—Roy Johnson, age 17, South 

. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 

“Athletics.” 

313—Aryline Olstad, age 17, South 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Lillian Mathias. 

“Graduation.” 

314—Triad Club, Central H. S., St. 
Paul, Minn. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Stroble. 

315—Elizabeth Goodline, age 15, 
Beaver County Day School, Teach- 
er, Beatrice Van Ness. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Galt Fitch, age 16, Stock- 


“Old r Tree.” 
ea Hann, Westport Jr. 
= ne City, 0. Teacher, 
Agnes Crawford. 

318—Bettye Bartling, Westport, Jr. 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Agnes Crawford. 

319—Fred James, Westport Jr. 
S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, phn 
Crawford. 

320—Morris Lindsey, Westport Jr. 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Agnes "Crawford. 

321—Group by pupils of Central 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn., Ar- 
thur Carr, Evelyn Carmichiel, and 
Marion Harris. Teacher, Ella M. 
Witter. “Group of Prints.” 

322—John Hardie, R. J. Reynolds 
H. S., Winston-Salem, N. C. Teach- 
er, Marion Leiger. 

324—Ed Floyd, age 17, Fremont 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Mr. 
Wm. Rice. 

325—Eugene Lincoln, age 17, East 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Martha Abbott. 

326—George Fairman, Fifth Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, May 
W. Speece. 

361—Evelyn Lunde, North H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss 
Thickens. 

362—Elsie Hickling, age 17, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 
G. R. Dean. 

364—Suzanne Blanchard, age 138, 


Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
Mrs. Morgan. 
365—Lenore Grossman, age 16, 


Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
F. A. Cooper. 

366—Irene McCabe, age 16, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, F. A. 
Coope 

367_.Walter Chapman, age 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Cae 
Caroline Morgan. 

Textiles 

327—Winifred Lansing, age 17, 
Monroe H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. Osborne. 

First Prize, Textiles. 

328—Harry Alpert, age 19, North- 
western H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, F. Gunther. 

Second Prize, Textiles. 

329—Gwendolyn Dahl, age 15, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
R. Barline. 

Third Prize, Textiles. 


The following ten entries were awarded 
Honorable Mention in Textiles: 

330—Theodore Helgren, age 16, 
Central H. S., Omaha, Neb., Teach- 
er, Miss Angoc. 

331—Robert W. Hyde, age 17, 
Central H. S., St. Paul, Minn. Teach- 
er, E. Strable. 

332 — Philip McConnell, Crafton 
Public School, Crafton, Pa. Teacher, 
Z. Chambers. 

333—Jane Louise McKenzie, age 
18, McKinley H. S., Washington, D. 


334—-Frances Fielder, age 15, 
Northside H. §S., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Teacher, M. Jones. 

335—Louis Kenyon, age 16, North- 
side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. Teach- 
er, Miss Zook. 

336—Ray E. Patton, age 16, Steele 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
J. D. Shardelow. 

337—Gretchen Kupper, age_ 17, 
Roosevelt H. S., — Minn. 
Teacher, M. D. 

338—Jean hesg age 17, Senior 
H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. Teacher, 
P. W. Sellards. 

339—Irene O’Donnell, Fifth Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





340—Ray Grueninger, age 15, Wal- 
nut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss L. Bellville. 

341—Ruth Miller, age 15, Central 
H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Miss 
Angood. 

342—Evelyn Mower, age 16, Mon- 
roe H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
Evelyn Osborn. 
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343—Mary Smith, age 17, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Hazel Moore. 

344—Jeanne Schultz, age 16, Den- 
feld H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 

iss P. Riggs. 
wiss—_Marjerie McNeil, age 16, 
Phoenix Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Teacher, Miss C. M. Perkins. 

346—Robert_ Lampart, age 18, 
Washburn H. S., Minneapolis, Mian. 
Teacher, Mary E. Hoag. 


347—Marjorie McNeil, age 16, 
Phoenix Un. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 


her, C. M. Perkins. 

Te uth Hitzelberger, age 14, 
Emmerich Manual Tr. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss Denny. 
349—Vivian Pygman, age 17, 
Roosevelt H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Mary D. Reid. 

350—Lucy V. McRoberts, age 14, 
Jennings Ave. Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, 
Tex. Teacher, Polly Harrison. 
351—Lorraine_ Kenning, age 18, 
Denfield H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teach-, 
r, Phalla Riggs. i 
7 352—Olive Ehrhardt, age 18, Lewis 
& Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Featherstone. 
353—Marjorie Gray, age 17, Wash- 
burn H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Mary E. Hoag. ; 
354—Group by pupils of Fifth Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., Nathan 
Myers, Carrie Getty, Irene O’Don- 
nell, and Bennie Savkin. Teacher, 
Miss Case. : 
355—Wm. Kinery, Emmerich Man- 
val Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Mr. Baldwin. 

356—Joseph DeMumbrum, age 15, 
Emmerich Manual Tr. H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mr. Bald- 


win. 
357—Elizabeth Harrisberger, age 
17, Queen Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
358—Gene Baldock, age 13, Em- 
merich Manual Tr. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss Denny. | 
359—William Conover, Emmerich 
Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Denny. 
360—Valerie Bradbury, age 
Frement H. S., Oakland, 
Teacher, N. Jacobs. 


16, 
Calif. 


Pottery 


372—Meredith McFarland, age 15, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

First Prize, Pottery. 

373—Rose Horrath, age 18, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. 

Second Prise, Pottery. 

374—Eugene Gittings, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. A. 


Roy. 
Third Prize, Pottery. 


The following five entries were awarded 
Horonable Mention in Pottery: 
375—David Davidson, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

376—Hagop MHagopian, age 16, 
Highland Park H. S., Highland Park, 
Mich. 

377—Wm. Ruden, age 16, Central 
H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, D. 
Bulkleg. 

378—Harold Holmquist, age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

379—Stanley Barc, age 16, High- 
— Park, Mich. Teacher, M. Po- 
well, 





380—Jerry Majeur, age 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. Teach- 


er, Miss Post. 

381—Doris Goldman, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

382— Kathyrn Sabo, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

383—Arthur Sekay, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

384—-William Hayes, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

388 — Kathryn Sabo, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

390—Clement Buerkle, age 19, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


398—Wilma 
Alex. Hamilton Jr. 
Wash. 

402—Dorothy Engroff, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. A. 


Roy. 

407—Dorothy McCombs, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. A. 
Roy. 

408—Frances Sansone, Peabody H. 
S., Pittbsurgh, Pa. Teacher, V.° A. 
oy. 
411—Eleanor Fahnestock, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. 


Lindstedt, age 13, 
H. S., Seattle, 


A. Roy. 

412—William Hayes, age 16, 
Schenley H. S.,_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 


415—Jack Travis, Central H. S., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, Miss 
Post. 

416—Carolyn Wolfe, Peabody H. 


S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. A. 


oy. 
450—Priscilla Goldsmith, age 16, 
Sr. H. S., Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Teacher, B. Carpenter. 


451—Dan Rhodes, age 17, Fort 
Dodge H. S., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Teacher, Hermina Biba. 

452—Stanley Beck, age 16, Day- 


ton Art Inst., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Mr. Nicodemus. “Lion.” 

453—Thomas Nogle, age 16, Sr. 
H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. “Circus 
Bear.” 

454—-Helen Dailey, Peabody H. S., 
ee. Pa. Teacher, V. A. Roy. 
“oe i e.”? 

455—Betty Ryburn, age 16, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. “Young Girl.” 

456—Gladys Roland, age 19, New 
Castle Sr. H. S., New Castle, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Gailey. ‘‘Placque.” 

457—Evangeline West, Phoenix Un. 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, C. 
M. Perkins, “Madonna of the Des- 
ert.” 

458—Carlton Gibson, age 18, 
Arsenal Tech. School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, R. Dunwoody. 


Metal Work 


470—Marion Kenney, age 18, Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, G. E. 
Pack. 

First Prize, Metal Work. “Silver 
Tea Strainer and Lemon Fork.” 

471—Robert Vogle, Perry H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Prize, Metal Work. “Cop- 
per Tray.” 

472 — Virginia DuBarry, age 18, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss D. Carter. 

Third Prize, Metal Work “Jewei 
Boz.” 


Tih , following, Sve 


Work: 

473—Paul Goldvarg, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. “Sugar and Cream 
Set.” 

474—Virginia DuBarry, age 18, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. “Ash Tray and 
Match Holder.” 

475—Jack Challiner, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Woodside. “Jewel Box.” 


entries were 
i in Metal 





476—Al Haberle, Jr., age 15, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Woodside. “Book 
Ends.” 


477—Ruth Dahners, age 17, Queen 
Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. ‘‘Copper 
Tray.” 





485—Sara Green, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Wood- 
side. “Jewel Box.” 

486—Arnold Green, age 18, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
D. Carter. “Ash Tray.” 

487—Simon Fetser, age 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
D. Carter. “A Pair of Candle Sticks.” 

488—Gail Carter, age 17, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, D. 
Carter, “Cigarette Box.” 

489—George Scholich, Allegheny H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. 
White. “Box.” 

490—Joseph Bloom, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


Miss Woodside. ‘“Candlelabra.” 


491—Celia Pachtman, age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
heh Miss Woodside. ‘“Candle- 
abra.”” 


492—Thon Alien, age -18, Alle- 
gheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, N. White. “Door ntern.” 

493—Wesley Magill, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
A. J. Woodside. “Door Lantern.” 

495—Sam_ Blewitt, Westinghouse 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. 
G. Hartlieb. ‘“Knocker.” 

496—Marie Hollberg, Westinghouse 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
Hartlieb. ‘“‘Knocker.” 

497—Jose Mosketto, Westinghouse 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. 
G. Hartlieb. “‘Knocker.”’ 

498—Jas. Segal, Westinghouse H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. q 
Hartlieb. ““Knocker.” 

499—Robert Conaway, Langley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C. L. 
Noel. “Candle Stick.” 

500—Louis Smith, Langley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C. L. Noel. 
“Candle Sticks.” . 

501—Jacob Buncher, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Woodside. 

502—Thos. Leachman, Allegheny 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. 
White. “Picture Frame and Stand.” 

504—Amos Bragg, age 18, 5th Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Case. “Paper Knife.” 

505—Abe Harris, 5th Ave. H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Case. 
**Book Ends.” 

506—Fred Berg, age 18, Washburn 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
M. E. Hoag. “Book Ends.” 

508—Wesley Magill, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
A. J. Woodside. “Book Ends.” 

509—Maurice Aberman, age 17, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Carter. “Book Ends.” 

510—Charlotti Slonaker, Allegheny 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. 


White, “Book Ends.” 
511—Hazel James, Westinghouse 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. “Cigarette 


Box.” 

512—Morris Rattner, age 16, Fifth 
Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Case. “Paper Knife.” 

513—Wm. Fitts, Westinghouse H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. G. 
Hartlieb. “Tray.” 

514—Virginia DuBarry, age 18, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. “Box.” 

515—Leon Katz, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “Silver Tray.” 

516-—William Brown, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, A. J. 
Woodside. “Silver Ladel.” 

517—W. Harney, Allegheny H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. White. 
“Brass Paper Knife.” 

518—Walter Thorns, Langley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C. Noel. 
“Silver Strainer.” 


Jewelry 


525—Edwin Stalder, age 19, David 
B. Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss M. Sutch. 

First Prize, Jewelry. 

526—Blanchard Smith, Emmerich 
Manual Tr. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Prize, Jewelry. 

527—Charles Thomas, age 15, Al- 
legheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 


er, N. White. 

Third Prize, Jewelry. 

The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Menti in 
Jewelry: 


528—Jessie Gregor, John Muir Jr. 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 

529—Mary Jane Provost, age 17, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. 

530—Lois Bily, Schenley H. S., 
cree Pa, Teacher, Miss Wood- 
side. 

532—Mary Jane Provost, age 17, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. 


533—Dorothy Sias, age 19, Oak 
Park H. S., Oak Park, Ill. Teacher, 
Osmund Spear. 


Sculpture 


420—Hugh C. Mosher, age 18, 
Phoenix Un. H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Teacher, Cordilia M. Perkins. 

First Prize, Sculpture. “Setting 
Sun.” 

421—Jane Bateman, age 17, Mis- 
soula Co. H. S., Missoula, Mont. 

Second Prize, Sculpture. “Storm 
Spirit of The Sea.” 

422—Joseph De Tilla, age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

Third Prize, Sculpture. 

The following five ies were awarded 
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423—Duana Main, age 16, Paseo 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Delle Miller. 

424—Edward Oleksak, age 17, Cass. 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. “Mother 
& Child.” 

425—Thomas Nogle, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. “Running Greyhound.” 

426—Stanley Beck, age 16, Dayton 
Art Inst., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, C. 
R. Nicodemus. “Tiger.” 

427—Everett Dupen, age 16, Hol- 
lywood H. S., Hollywood, Calif. 
Teacher, A. Kathamakoff. “Summer.” 








428—Margaret Collin, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. Roy. 
“Elephant.” 

429—Helen Dailey, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. Roy. 
“Elephant.” 


_ 430—Maurice Mazzioli, age 14, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Semmelnock. “Ele- 
phant.” 

431—Walter Cummings, age 13, 


Central Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Ada S. Simmons. “Ele- 
phant.” 

432—Peggy Peplow, age 16, Eden 


Hall, Torresdale, Pa. “Spirit of 
Prayer.” 
433—Helen Dailey, Peabody H. 


S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. A. 
Roy. “Madonna & Child.” 
_ 434—Kathryn Keiller, age 15, Sen- 
ior H. S., Muskegon, Mich. “Coun- 
try Dancer.” 
435—Thomas Nogle, High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. “Resting Tiger.” 
436—Kathleen Rost, age 13, Fort 
Dodge H. S., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Teacher, Hermina Biba. ‘‘Monk.” 
437—Frank Parke, Peabody H. S., 
a Pa. Teacher, V. A. Roy. 
“ i e.”” 


438—Gretchen Kensler, age 19, 
Senior H. S., Muskegon, Mich. 
Teacher, W. Kensler. “Plaque.” 

439—Andie Knutson, age 17, Cen- 
tral H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Dorothy Bulkley. 

440—Helen Dailey, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, V. A. Roy. 
“Pen.” 

_ 441—Kathryn Keillor, age 15, Sen- 
ior H. S., Muskegon, Mich. ‘‘Madon- 
na and Child.” 

442—Maurine Furrow, age 16, Fort 
Dodge H. S., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Teacher, Hermina Biba. “Boy.” 

443—Dorothy Osmanson, age 14, 
Fort Dodge H. S., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Teacher, Hermina Biba. ‘Man.” 

444—Oliuf Fischer, age 16, Sey- 
mour Smith Academy, Pine Plains, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss S. E. Austin. 
“Girl’s Head.” 

445—Demba Lee Runkel, age 16, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

446—Peggy Peplow, Eden Hall, 
Torresdale, Pa. “Head.” 

447—Walter . Cummings, age 13, 
Central Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss A. S. Simmons. 

448—Thomas Nogle, age 16, Ann 
Arbor H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“Young Mountain Sheep.” 

449—Thomas Vogle, age 16, High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich. “Owl 
pounding on Squirrel.” 
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UNKNOWN IN 1926 
...A CHAMPION MANY TIMES OVER IN 1928 


That’s the sensational record of the 


Top-Flite Racket 


N midsummer, 1926, when the Top-Flite Racket made 
its debut, it was known only to a handful of stars. 


In 1927—the first year the Top-Flite was available to 
everyone—this remarkable bat flashed and volleyed and 
smashed its way to dozens of important championships. 
And in 1928 its record was even more sensational. It 
scored victory after victory here, in England, on the 
Continent. 

No other racket has ever achieved such sensational 
success. No other racket has ever been such an over- 
whelming favorite with the foremost stars of the game. 


The reason lies in the Top-Flite’s super-speed. This 
racket was especially designed for the lightning game of 
today—a faster bat for faster play. The Top-Flite is the 
fastest tennis racket ever made! 


To begin with, it has a lighter head—yet the racket 


is in perfect balance. The head is smaller, permitting 
tighter stringing. Kro-Bat construction gives strength 
for many restringings. The open throat provides a delight- 
ful new flexibility— a “whip” never before possible in a 
tennis racket. 

If you want to speed up your game—and who doesn’t? 
—try the Top-Flite! It is made in many models—one of 
them will exactly suit you in weight, balance and feel. 
Let your tennis professional help you find it—or see it 
at the nearest Spalding store. Price, $15. 


Faster because it’s lighter! . . . 
Feather-lite, Spalding’s popular tennis 
sneaker is ounces lighter than any KEN 

other sneaker. Its crepe rubber sole can’t “eo j 
slip—you can start quickly, stop quickly, 
even on a wet grass court. And the sole can’t 


pull loose, no matter how much you drag 
your toe. $3.50 the pair. 
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Guaranteed Forever 
Against All Defects 


To prove Parker Duofold 
is a pen of lifelong per- 
fection, we offer to make 
good any defect, provid- 
ed complete pen is sent 
by the owner direct to 
the factory with 10c for 
return postage and-4in- 
surance. : 
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In another poll of the College Classrooms 


Parker Leads 2 tol 


. . « Technical Students ‘Voting 


Professors and college publications recently 
took an impartial poll among technical classes 
in thirteen colleges named below, to determine 
fountain pen preference. 


It was found that as many of these students 
now own a Parker Pen as own the next two near- 
est makes combined. Besides this, when they 
buy again, more will select the Parker than the Where the Vote 
number who will choose the next three nearest Was Tak 
makes combined. as faren 








No one appraises a pen with better trained Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Rensselaer Polytechnical 


eye than the student of technology. hessinnes, Wiabamaten tledrer- 


One reason for the Duofold’s success is Geo. sity, Cornell University, Penn 
S. Parker’s 47th improvement—Pressureless State College, Purdue Univer- 
Touch. Another the Ink-Tight Construction of __ sity, Rice Institute, Carnegie 
the Duo-sleeve Cap. Another the lustrous Non- _‘ Technical Institute, Armour 
breakable Permanite Barrel, 28% lighter than Institute of Technology, 
rubber. Another the Maximum Ink Capacity, Louisiana Polytechnical Insti 


pay : ; tute, Harvard University, Mass- 
24% greater than the average, size for size. meiesiii Reniiaeien ai tock, 


Try other pens, too—to see why students who nology, Virginia Polytechnical 
specialize in sciences prefer Parker Duofold. _ Institute. 
Look for imprint “Geo. S. Parker—DUOFOLD.” rue panxer PEN Co., JaNESvILLE.Wis. 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 

NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA 
BUFFALO * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
HEIDELBERG, GERMANY 






Junior, Juniorette 
or Lady Duofold $5 
Pencils to match 
Pens, $3, 3.50 and $4 













VIA AIR 


Significant of Parker leadership is the use of the Parker Pen 
monoplane by Parker executives to speed their business trips. 
The Parker Pen Company is one of the first commercial con- . 
cerns so to employ a plane, just as it is always one of the first to 
use the latest methods of fountain pen production. \~ 
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